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SOME “NON-SECRET” WEAPONS 








THE AXIS WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 





Study the Labels on the cans and pack- 


ages in the picture above. 


On some of them, you'll notice 
“Army Sliced Bacon, Canned . . . 
U.S. Marine Corps Field Ration D 
... U.S. Army Meat and Vegetable 
Hash... TNT Dangerous, Corps of 
I’ngineers.” 


There’s a container for dried hu- 
man blood in the picture, too. For 
transfusions in the field. Another to 
house a delicate motor on anti-air- 
craft guns. 


And while you'll be interested to 


know that these articles are some of 
the many defense items the contain- 
ers for which are made by the can- 
making and packaging industries, 
their significance goes far beyond this 
simple fact. 


For they are weapons. “ Non-secret” 
weapons, if you will. And every coun- 
try has them. But the Axis would like 
to have ours. Do you realize why? 

The industrial resources that pro- 


duced these “non-secret” weapons 
are the largest in the world. The Axis 


needs those resources. 


It needs the men... the machinery 
... the skill . . . the research that 
make the quality and the quantity of 
these weapons possible. It needs the 
energy of the free, unregimented econ- 
omy which produced these weapons. 

We Americans can congratulate 
ourselves that the Axis hasn’t these 
resources . . . that we—not the Axis— 
have built the greatest packaging and 
can-making industries in the world 
... that we are now using the sinews 
of these industries to resist aggres- 
sion. American Can Company, 230 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








WHAT is just around the corner? All of us would like 
to know. In packaging it is shortages and substitutes. 
simplification and standardization. For packages— 
many of them—are made of materials vital to victory. 
And victory is now our most vital consideration. 
Shortages in basic packaging materials present 
many troublesome production problems. But these 
shortages are, in most instances, being substantially 
filled with satisfactory substitutes. While these sub- 
stitutes may not be as attractive in appearance, they 
are certainly adaptable to the existing emergency. As 
for simplification and standardization, the packaging 
industry can stand a material reduction in sizes and 


styles of packages without material loss. 





It is little enough to give up a few concessions and 
conveniences that our fighting forces will not have 
to face the enemy with shortages and substitutes in 
ships, planes and tanks. And maybe a little more stand- 
ardization throughout the industry will help simplify 
their task, too! 

Some sizes of Phoenix Metal Caps have been dis- 
continued for the duration. Some styles have been 
altered in construction and appearance. Others are 
likely to follow. We are constantly experimenting with 
new materials to further simplify and standardize our 
line. But Phoenix Metal Caps are still made the best 
we know how. There has never been, nor shall there 


ever be, a compromise with Phoenix quality! 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 


2444 West Sixteenth Street 
CHICAGO 





3720 Fourteenth Avenue 
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JUNE ISSUE 


here will always be a Christ- 

mas. Regardless of how 
grim the situation at the 1942 holi- 
day season, Americans will send 
gifts to their boys in service, to the 
members of their families and 
friends. In view of present pack- 
aging problems, what will these 
packages be wrapped in? Will 
fancy papers be available? What 
will be used in place of plastics, 
transparent materials, foils, cello- 
phane? What will be the Christ- 
mas packaging practice of leading 
companies in the field of gift pack- 
aging? What types of gifts will 
people buy this year—luxury 
goods or utilitarian items? Mod- 
ern Packaging has been spending 
weeks making a survey all over the 
country to bring you the answers 
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@ COVER: Packages have enlisted! The photograph shows them in actual 
service. Antiaircraft shells are often kept in their individual fibre containers 
in the gun emplacements. Emergency rations are issued in their tin con- 
tainers to the men and are kept in the containers right up to the moment of 
consumption—and incidentally are a lot easier to consume than they were in 
World War I. The photo (Robert Keene Studios) shows a unit of Anti- 


to these questions. Watch for aircraft Artillery Command, Eastern Defense Command, Major 
them in the June issue. General Sanderford Jarman. 
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Redington is making feed boxes 
for gun boring lathes like this... 
making other tools of war, too. 


Since 1897 Redington has 
been building only the finest in packaging 
machinery. There was a pause twenty five 
years ago when our major output was locking 
devices for gun carriages, as well as other 
tools needed to win World War I. 

Today, with a well-equipped shop and 
highly trained, precision-minded men, we are 
again in the fight to make secure the American 
way of life. Complete machine tools, sub- 
assemblies, and machine tool parts are rolling 
off our production lines . . . tools that will turn 
out the guns and shells needed for Victory. 





Packaging machines with priorities are 
in production, too, for such essentials as band- 
ages, medicines and blasting powder. Already 
many Redington customers are doing their bit 
by deferring purchases of additional machines 
for duration. We're supplying the service, 
maintenance and repair parts necessary to 
keep their present Redington units at ftop- 
efficiency. 

We repeat——our main job is to turn out in 
increasing volume the badly needed tools of 
war... and we'll stay on the job until the 
job is done! 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. (Est. 1897) 110-112 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
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How about 
Changing it to... 
“Remember 
WAKE ISLAND”? 





T's TIME this country recovered 

from its negative state of mind. 
So far in this war, nobody on our 
side has won any ground by stay- 
ing on the defensive. 

Our national slogan ““Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor” is a symptom 
of this negative attitude. There’s 
neither comfort nor inspiration in 
remembering what happened at 
Pearl Harbor. 


The frame of mind that will 





lead us to victory is best exempli- 
fied by the marines at Wake 
Island who sent back word — 
Send us more Japs! 

That’s the aggressive, chal- 
lenging spirit that should domi- 
nate our thinking and acting. 
Once we have given our fighters 
the equipment to match the 
enemy’s equipment, we can de- 


pend on superior morale to do 


the rest. Remember Wake Island! 
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IDDER Press Company, manufacturer of ‘Three 
Point Presses,” is now close to 100% on war 
work, except for repair and maintenance work on 
present installations of presses. No new presses are to 
be built, for our specialized experience, manpower and 
machinery are considered by the military authorities 
to be ideally suited for another type of manufacturing. 
Printing machinery is heavy machinery; yet 
Kidder Presses have always been extra-rugged in 
order to give the necessary support to “precision 


printing’ — proper distribution of ink, accuracy of 





the impression, control over the paper — at high 
speeds. Our talents for solving the problems of com- 
bining massive construction with delicate controls — 
involving close-tolerance manufacturing at many 
points — are engaged now in a vital work that 
demands all our energies. 

However, our engineering and service staffs are 
still available to paper converters to ad- 
vise on printing problems and to assist 
in maintenance and repair work and 


replacement of parts on Kidder Presses. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
DOVER, N. H. 
























ACCURACY OF THE IMPRESSION 










CONTROL OVER THE PAPER 
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... . AND WE'VE GOT THE PAPER FOR YOUR ANSWER! 


The trend in packaging is toward papers that work: papers that are moistureproof, papers that are grease- 
proof, papers that are strong enough to hold heavy loads and to form shockproof packages. 


For more than 50 years we have been nationally known as distributors of all types of coated and printed papers. 
Many mills and coating manufacturers and converters work almost exclusively for us—and we can put these 
vast facilities at your disposal to make the special types of paper you will need for your packaging problem. 


SPECIFICALLY WE COOPERATE WITH 


. our mills that make all types of such special protective papers. We can put their production and their 
research at your service in making any type of paper you need. 


Their laboratories and factories will be put to work to produce or develop exactly the coatings and the paper 


CHARLES W. WILLIAMS & 6O., ING. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ALL TYPES OF PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


303 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
624 SO. MILLER ST., CHICAGO 167 OLIVER ST., BOSTON 


you need. 


Send this postcard for 
quick answer to your 


paper & package problem 


ADDING “SHIPS” TO THE CONVOY 


with paper boxboard and folding cartons 


ay moser Thoonfedon 
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cena Is More Important Than Ever Today! We Take Pride In 
Announcing That We’re Doing Our Part In Aiding Our Country’s Defense! We’re Certain That You, 
Too, Are Helping Uncle Sam! Let’s Get Together To Keep ’Em Going! 


Success in all ventures depends a great deal upon how much you “give... and take”’. In this time 
of stress, what you give, in service, in time, in money, means the difference of whether our country 
will win or lose. The Sefton Can Co. was quick to offer its services ...and is proud to be doing its 
part. Just as we kept your product "‘going’”’ for years past, we now consider it a privilege to help 


Uncle Sam keep his defense lines going! 


SEFTON FIBRE CAN COMPANY 


Plants — St. Louis, Missouri @© New Iberia, Louisiana 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Los Angeles San Francisco Denver Tampa (Gi tTa-y-1-) Des Moines 
New Orleans Boston Detroit Kansas City St. Paul Omaha New York Cincinnati Cleveland 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh Memphis Nashville Dallas Houston Salt Lake City Seattle 
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Order your Christmas wraps early 


Necessary war restrictions may soon cause the 
elimination of many materials which help us 
produce our beautiful colorful papers. Most of 
our lines are still available and we shall con 


tinue to fill orders in rotation as received. 


Q We will gladly submit samples and sugges- 


tions for your products-—write us freely. 


This sample is one of our 
GRAVURE PRINTS. Pattern No. 562-B 
Base stock—Suede—Cloisonne Blue 


oN Se 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Decorative Papers 
ELEVENTH AVE. and 25th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“CEL-O-SEAL” BANDS PROTECT=—AND CONSERVE 
THE CONTENTS OF PACKAGES... 


TODAY when Conservation is vital to the na- 
tion’s war program, small “Cel-O-Seal” bands 
make an important contribution. On wine, drug 
and medicinal packages, they secure closures firmly 
in place; hence — 


1. Keep the product in, safe from evaporation, and 


2. Keep destructive or harmful influences out. 


“Wind-O-Band” seals—the kind made for distilled 
spirits packages — provide this protection, too; 
and, moreover, protection of U. S. Government 
Tax Stamps. 


“Cel-O-Seal” also “tops off” glass packages at- 
tractively, provides individuality ——and often a 
“second label” —for the bottle or jar that wears it. 


ONS POISON 


ATERNAL USE ONLY 
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dose furnishes 185 Fn. Woda 
PRESENT nt y Sie 
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CEL-O-SEAL 


BANDS 


—————— Sold by 


. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
“CEL-O SEAL" SECTION 
Empire State Building, N. Y.C 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
GLASS & CLOSURE DiVv., Lancaster, Pa. 


|. F. SCHNIER COMPANY 
683-89 Bryant Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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WARTIME PACKAGING PROBLEM 















PROTECTS 
AGAINST 








yon” CEMENTS 
EASILY AND 
PERMANENTLY 














To replace cans: fibre cartons lined with 
grease-proof, water-proof Lumarith Pro- 
tectoid. To package tank parts and ’plane 
parts: grease-proof Lumarith Protectoid 
combined with other materials, For special 
protection: Lumarith Protectoid laminated 
to asphalt kraft paper provides a grease- 
proof, water-proof, vapor-proof guard. Want 
suggestions for your problem? Write today. 





NOT AFFECTED BY . 
EXTREMES OF — 
TEMPERATURE (>) 

OR r 


HUMIDITY 



















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation (formerly Celluloid Corporation), 180 Madison Ave., New York City. . . . Sole Producer of 
Celluloid* (cellulose nitrate plastics and dopes) . .. Lumarith* (cellulose acetate plastics and dopes) . .. Lumarith Protectoid* 
(transparent packaging material) ...H-Scale* (synthetic pearl essence)... Lindol* (plasticizer and lubricant additive)... Samson* and 
Safety Samson* Film Bases . .. and Vimlite* (shatterproof window material). . . . *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Worth looking into! 





Anything that will help you solve today’s 
biting packaging problems is certainly 
worth looking into! 

And that’s where Anchor Hocking comes 
into the picture. Why? Because Anchor 
Hocking offers a variety of benefits—re- 
sulting from a long list of mew develop- 
ments. And the extra advantages of An- 


chor Hocking experience and facilities— 
yours at no extra cost—are particularly im- 
portant if glass packaging is new to you, 
and you seek thoughtful assistance in get- 
ting organized and started in glass. When 
you employ Anchor Hocking you employ 
the services of its specialists in engineer- 
ing, biological and chemical research. These 


men know packaging from A to Z. 
Because both containers and closures are 
made for each other by a single source of 
supply, it will pay you to get the Anchor 
Hocking complete package. Or, if you 
wish the containers or closures separately, 
your friendly Anchor Hocking packaging 
engineer will be happy to serve you. 





Worth looking into! Anchor Hocking Containers and Closures for DRUGS 


The Anchor Hocking Wide Mouth Round, ideal for 
tablets, pills, capsules, dry chemicals and a variety ot 
other drug products, is available in 21 sizes ranging from 
3 CC to 950 CC. Two of these sizes are illustrated. At 
left, sealed with Anchor 53 mm Cap is Number 
6510A with a capacity of 300 CC .. . at right, sealed 
with Anchor 45 mm CT. Cap is 6505A with a capacity 
of 150 CC. These containers are easy to fill . . . contents 
are highly accessible. Generous labelling space. Avail- 
able in amber or crystal. 


The Anchor Improved C. 1. Cap... Pitch 

of cap thread and glass con- 

tainer thread matches through- 

m& out their entire length, gives 

f , é better, tighter seal. Absence of 

i Te aad interference between cap and 

Varwasna a ene container threads makes cap 

. easy to spin off or on. Fine 

. knurls, cylindrical side walls 

and neatly turned wire edge 
provide better appearance. 











FINDING THE ANSWERS... 


It is to your interest to take up with Mundet any question 


concerning closures and the efficient sealing of glass con- 
tainers. 

Safeguarding quality and preventing waste and spoilage 
have long been the purpose of efficient packaging. To give 
your products this security, with the most practical clos- 
ures available, is the aim of Mundet Closure Service. 


Your inquiry puts you under no obligation. Mundet 
Cork Corporation, Closure Division, 65 S. Eleventh St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Closure Manufacturers for over 75 years. 


— 
MUNDET 





Mundet offices and representatives 














are conveniently located: 
ATLANTA 
339-41 Elizabeth Street, N.E. 
BROOKLYN 
65 South Eleventh Street 
CHICAGO 
135 West 63rd St. 
CINCINNATI 
427 West 4th Street 
CLEVELAND 
Britten Terminal, Inc. 
DALLAS 
505 Southland Annex 
DENVER 
The Stone-Hall Co. 
DETROIT 
335 West Jefferson Avenue 
HOUSTON 
Commerce and Palmer Streets 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Laney & Delcher Warehouse 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1428 St. Louis Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 
1850 North Main Street 
LOUISVILLE 
Kentucky Bottlers Supply Co 
MEMPHIS 
Memphis Bonded Warehouse 
NEW ORLEANS 
432 North Peters Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
2226 Arch Street 
ST. LOUIS 
2415 South Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
440 Brannan Street 
also J. C. Millett Co. 


In Canada: 
Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 





\ ULOSURE SERVICE 





MOLDED CORKS ¢ MOLDED SCREW CAPS * EMBOSSED WOOD-TOP CORKS * CROWNS ¢ PLAIN CORKS 
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Your company and ours have only one paper problem to be solved—doing all we can to help 
our government bring the present conflict to a speedy and victorious end. Everything else must 
become secondary. 


It is hard to turn down a prospect whose business we long and earnestly solicited. It will cer- 
tainly be more difficult if we cannot continue to supply old customers, some of them on our 
books for over 75 years. But we shall do everything we can to meet your paper requirements, 
within such limitations as may arise—limitations that will be accepted without complaint. 


While a few Riegel Papers have gone “for the duration,” most of them are still available 
and will continue to be made to the highest possible standards. “Defense packaging” must come 
first, but Riegel’s friendly assistance and sound technical advice are always at your service 
without bias or a “sellers’ market” attitude. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION e 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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The MASON BOX COMPANY 
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Congratulations 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE Inc. 


WINNER OF MAJOR AWARD IN 
ALL-AMERICAN PACKAGE COMPETITION 


and deuble congratulations 


FOR THEIR INGENUITY 


THIS PRIZE WINNING PACKAGE WITH 


We’re thrilled! For years we’ve been preaching the 
gospel that a good stock bottle plus labeling ingenuity 
would give you the advantages of smart packaging with- 
out a heavy investment in private moulds—and along 
comes John Hudson Moore, Inc., with our stock bottle 
C-39 and wins a Major Award in the All-American 
Packaging Competition! 


“4 Atm. 
\ @oxnOS= 


AND RESOURCEFULNESS IN DEVELOPING 


A SWINDELL 


STOCK BOTTLE 


C-39 is a smart bottle; it comes in sizes from 1% to 16 
ounces. And it’s just one of a regiment of Swindell stock 
bottles. 

Drop us a line—let us help you with your packaging 
problem. 


SWINDELL BROS., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK: ROBERTO ORTIZ—HAVANA, CUBA 


When you think of bottles think of 
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PACKAGES TO PROTECT AMERICA 


Producing packages to protect America 
is the most important job Continental ever 
tackled. What these packages are, their 
size, or appearance is unimportant, The 
real significant thing is that government. 
like industry, has found that the tin con- 
tainer is an all-around, safe, economical 


package. 


Millions of tin packages are needed to 
carry food and supplies to our armed 
forces, our allies and all America. Need- 
less to say, tin plays a vital part in this 


tremendous production. Tig is also 


needed in planes, guns, and ships. We 
are doing our best not only to make 
the needed containers, but also to save 
tin by perfecting changes and com- 
plying with orders to stretch present 


supplies. 


Looking into the future we see many 
new packaging ideas—ideas which must 
be held in abeyance until another day. 
But, for those who are planning ahead, 
we offer the services of our packaging 
engineers, research men and designers. 


They will be glad to work with you. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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EYE PETIZED Eye Appeal plus Appetite Appeal 





IKE our famous “Bye -Petized’ Labels, these 
“Eye-Petized” Folding CARTONS are designed 
for CONSUMER APPEAL. “Eye-Petized” Folding 
CARTONS appeal to the consumer at the point-ol- 
sale and at the point-of-use and they help the dealer 
sell related items. It’s the logical way to package 
foods. Let the consumer see how to prepare the 
product properly: give her more reasons for buying 
your product by showing her more ways of serving 
it. Boost sales, invite quick use of your product and 
stimulate repeat business with consumer-appealing 
“Eye-Petized” Folding CARTONS by “U-8”. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPH COMPANY AND DIVISIONS 
Home Office: 308 Beech Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Soles Offices in Principal Marketing Centers 


Plants af....,. 
© BROOKLYN @ 
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Mistress MARY, QUITE CONTRARY “ 


Women have been typed as contradictory creatures with no 
sense of humor. Their minds are supposed to be half sus- 
picion and half prejudice—and their actions completely 


unpredictable. 


But their tastes may not be as obscure as legend makes out. 
People who sell to them get to know their buying habits 
pretty well. One thing is definite: women like glass, 
whether it’s in a mirror or a package. They like it because 


it tells the truth. They like it because it is attractive. 


When they are out buying cosmetics, drugs, foods, house- 





hold specialties, women will more often pick a product pack- 


Stock bottle No. 390 is a container that : : . 

sg - asia . : ho c a 
voniedin silly ‘he. Chgiilag: 4 dem aged in glass. Very often it will be a Carr-Lowrey con- 
Finish: 10 mm. 425. : — ‘ 
tainer—definite proof that they prefer Carr-Lowrey flint 


glass packages. 





CARR-LOWREY 





Point Servi Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 


: creates : 
F d Main Office: BALTIMORE, MD. 
i PRACTICAL - ATTRACTIVE - ECONOMICAL : Se 


glass packages for cosmetics, 


drugs, foods, household products. : New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. e Chicago Office: 1502 Merchandise Mart 
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you’d come to the inescapable conclusions: that 
there’s never been a book like the 1942 Packaging 
Catalog..... 


for reliability of authorship (thousands of experts con- 
tribute information, specialists in each field sift it to 
make a completed article—literally hundreds of 


editors pass on each sentence in the book). 


for coverage of subjects (if you took all the catalogs 
issued by the hundreds of supplying firms in these 
fields, judged and coordinated their information, 
collated the facts into unbiased articles, you’d come 
up with some rough resemblance of the Packaging 


Catalog). 


There are 17 general sections, 128 individual articles 
giving the basic, permanent information on every 
type of package, packaging material, packaging 
equipment, technique—of design, of production— 
packaging law, etc. It contains 6 huge, important, 
exclusive charts on (1) Package Design (2) Proper- 
ties of Plastic Sheeting (3) Properties of all Wrap- 
ping Materials (4) Properties of Molded and Cast 
Plastics (5) Properties and Uses of Adhesives and 
(6) Labelling Difficulties—Causes and Corrections. 


PRICE: $5 per copy—Canadian and Foreign $6 


PACKAGING CATALOG 


Chanin Building — 122 East 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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One Shortage We Americans 
Will Never Know 


ATERIALS may be scarce and grow scarcer. The that require less of the materials now available. 
i vital needs of our armed forces may be great Ritchie design and production experts are busy 
and grow greater. But America will never run short now seeking new ways to meet the packaging needs 


of present Ritchie customers. Would you 
like to share in the benefits of this work? 


of courage, ingenuity, resourcefulness — 
the ability to see the job through no 


matter how hard it is or how long it 
takes. 

In packaging, this spirit finds expres- 
sion in many ways. In placing production 
for war above all other considerations. 
In the development of new materials for 
civilian needs. In the design of packages 





We will gladly study your package to 
see if design changes or material substi- 
tution can insure you a steadier supply. 

This service is offered to any estab- 
lished manufacturer without cost, with- 
out obligation and without thought of 
gaining immediate sales. 








W. c.J J 


NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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National’s Research Department 


Goes Into The Field 


One of the several Divisions of National's 
Research Department is the Research Field 
Service. 

The Headquarters of the Research Depart- 
ment at Baltimore has complete bacteriolo- 
gical, chemical, experimental canning and 
testing laboratories. The Research Field Serv- 
ice Division to which the bacteriological la- 
boratory is attached is the Division whose 
trained field men convey to the canners, 
through personal visits, the information gath- 
ered from the results of research and devel- 
opments of the laboratories. Through such 
visits the results of Research can be practi- 
cally applied in the canning plants. 

The men in National’s Research Field Serv- 
ice work have had college training in chem- 
istry and hacteriology. These two sciences 
cover the broad fundamentals of the canning 
process and therefore serve as the best hack- 
ground possible. 

To crystallize the knowledge obtained in 
their university training, further instruction 
is given in all phases of canning 
as well as instruction to acquaint the men 
with all the various types of equipment used 
in canneries. 


procedures 


The accompanying photograph illustrates 
future field men receiving instruction in one 
of the most important phases of their work. 
Usually, after being filled and sealed, cans of 
foods must be processed (sterilized) proper- 
ly in one of the various types of retorts. Real- 
izing the vital importance of this phase of 








Future Field Service 
Ven 


tion in retort operation 


receiving instruc- 


and heat penetration. 








the canning process, special emphasis is 
placed on the study of retorts and their op- 
eration in the training of National’s Research 
Field Service Men. This and other phases of 
their course of training are carefully covered 
so that these field men can give the canners 
practical advice when called upon. By virtue 
of their complete training, they are ready to 
help canners prevent unnecessary spoilage in 
their plants. Through this service, not only 
essential food supplies, but tin cans as well, 
will be conserved in a year when our country 

bending every effort to obtain maximum 
production. “RESEARCH IS ORGANIZED 
THINKING.” (121) 





Promising Varieties of Cherries 


Twelve varieties of sweet cherries have 
been tested and recommended as worthy of 
trial by a New York State fruit testing asso- 
ciation. Three of these new varieties were 
originated at the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. Of 
three, Seneca has probably attracted 
most attention because of its earliness. It 
ripens fully two weeks ahead of Black Tar- 
tarian, the standard early sweet cherry, and 
is described as having a rich, flavor 
and purple black juicy, melting flesh. The 
tree is vigorous, healthy and productive. 

The two other varieties developed at Ge- 


these 


sweet 
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neva are Gil Peck and Sodus, these being 
obtained from the same cross. The Gil Peck 
is a large, purplish-black cherry similar to 
Giant and as good in quality as that variety. 
It is a mid-season variety, ripening a little 
later than Schmidt. Sodus is a light-colored, 
firm-fleshed sort, and is rated as the best of 
the light-colored seedlings thus far produced 
from the station grounds. It is an early mid- 
season variety. 

The other varieties believed worthy of trial 
are Early Rivers, Emperor Francis, Giant, 
Geant d’Hedelfingen, Lyons, Noir de Guben, 
Schrecken Bigarreau, Victor and Vernon. 

(122) 








Instrument Sterilization 


. . 
With Glycerine 
veterinarians, 
technicians and others who work with instru- 
ments that require thorough sterilization will 


Doctors, nurses, laboratory 


be interested in an inexpensive glycerine- 
containing solution for this purpose. The so- 
lution consists of a 2 percent compound cre- 
sol solution and 5 percent glycerine in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of water and alcohol. 
This preparation has proven highly effec- 
tive for the sterilization of instruments. It is 
stated all pathogenic bacteria are killed 
one minute or slightly longer. This mixture 
is less expensive than commercial prepara- 
tions used for routine sterilization. Moreover, 
the solution is said to prevent rusting. (123) 


New Food Standards 


Four additional tentative standards for 
food products have been issued recently by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. These include AMS Stand- 
ards for canned fruits for salads, canned 
pears, canned orange juice and processed 
raisins. 

These standards are intended to serve as a 
convenient basis of sale in wholesale trans- 
actions and as a basis for determining loan 
values on hypothecated stocks. They will also 
form the basis for the official grading service 
similar to that now available on fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables and other proc- 
essed foods. (124) 

(Advertisement) 
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ait S 99 
urpentine Belt 
Replaces Japan 
| 
As Camphor Source 

For many years the United States has been 
Japan’s largest customer for natural camphor 

a product which that country obtains from 
the camphor trees of Formosa. In 1940, our 
imports of camphor aggregated more than 
one million pounds valued at $500,000. 

For a good many years the United States 
has been producing synthetic camphor from 
turpentine, but now our supplies will come 
entirely from the chemical retort. We have 
plenty of raw materials. The area stretching 
from the Carolinas to Texas, known as the 
“Turpentine Belt,” has supplied 60 percent 
of the world’s total output of turpentine and 
rosin. To care for our increasing demands. 
the output this year will be increased 50 per- 
cent over that of 1941. 

Naval stores (turpentine and camphor) are 
used in the manufacture of paints, paper. 
soap, varnish, printing ink, synthetic cam- 
phor, adhesives, plastics and chemicals, (125) 


Canned or Home-Cooked 
Foods 


While canned foods may in general be 
rated equal to home-cooked foods, canning 
has an advantage in obtaining field-fresh 
vegetables. This is particularly true in the 
case of perishable foods, since home-cooked 
vegetables are generally obtained from mar- 
kets and may be several days old when 
cooked. Losses of mineral salts and carbo- 
hydrates are about the same in either case. 
To retain vitamin C in canning, an efficient 
heat exhaust, with minimum headspace left 
in the closed can, is important for prevention 
of loss by oxidation. But loss of both vitamin 
Bey and C comes mainly through leaching. 
Therefore, retaining the liquid in which the 
vegetable is cooked is an important conserva- 
tion measure whether in canning or in home- 


cooking, (126) 


Something New In 
Georgia Peaches 


Successful cultivation of a new type of 
peach in Georgia has been reported recently. 
It is a firm, yellow-fleshed clingstone peach, 
named Amber Gem. Experiments show it is 
of excellent quality for canning. Amber Gem 
also can be picked in August after peaches 
for the fresh market have been disposed of. 
The new peach originated in New Jersey, was 
transplanted and cultivated in Michigan and 
was then brought to Georgia. 





Prior to Amber Gem’s successful introduc- 
tion into Georgia, little peach canning had 
been done in that state because Elberta, 
which constitutes the principal peach crop, is 
too soft for this purpose. (127) 


War Won't Bar Iceland 


Trade Agreement 


Negotiation of a trade agreement with Ice- 
land will probably continue despite entry of 
the United States into the war. Tariff reduc- 
tions may be made on dried and unsalted 
fish; prepared and preserved fish; pickled or 
salted fish; smoked or kippered fish; caviar 
and other fish roe; fish scrap and fish meal; 
cod and cod liver oil; herring oil; and certain 
other fishery products. (128) 


Corn lee Cream 


Wins Approval 


Vegetable ice creams made by the dairy 
manufacturers division of a midwestern uni- 
versity were served recently to a men’s lunch- 
eon group in Urbana, Illinois. Purpose of the 
new dessert course was to demonstrate what 
we can do if materials now commonly used 
become highly restricted or unobtainable. 
These ice creams were made with canned 
corn, canned peas, carrots, frozen spinach and 
canned spinach. Best liked was one made 
with corn; least popular, one made with 
peas. (129) 


Army Looks to Meat Can- 


ners for New Foods 


New canned meat products that the Army 
would welcome from commercial canners in- 
clude a liver product, sterile canned hams, a 
new type of canned sausage, an improved 
roast beef, a product containing egg, and 
canned chicken or turkey with a much higher 
percentage of broth than the solid-packed 
product currently produced chiefly for the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
The Quartermaster would also welcome ster- 
ile, canned whole milk without the over- 
cooked taste of evaporated milk. Another de- 
sirable item is a spread for bread that can be 
used for expeditionary forces in hot climates. 
The Subsistence Research Laboratory of the 
Army has been asked to develop a special 
“Mountain Ration” suitable for use in extreme 
cold. Suggestions from canners will be grate- 
fully received. 

Already canners are working on a beef-and- 
noodles product, pork hash, corned pork and 
chopped ham, a concentrated soup stock or 
gravy, Hungarian goulash, cheese and bacon 
and cheese and ham. (130) 





Technical Topics 


LIQUID SUGAR, according to claims in a 
recently issued patent, can be _ protected 
against decomposition by the addition of ace- 
taldehyde prior to storage. (131) 


EGG MEATS are removed from the shell 
through a hollow needle to which a vacuum is 
applied in a method patented recently. (132) 


RICE OIL—A substitute for olive oil is seen 
in purified rice oil, for which analytical con- 
stants are presented. (133) 


TOMATO SEEDS have commercial value in 
Brazil. A drying oil has been extracted that 
is useful in the manufacture of varnish. Resi- 
due is used for animal feed and organic fer- 


tilizer. (134) 


NEW QUININE PLANTATIONS in South 
America to replace our losses in Java will not 
be productive for ten years. (135) 


TOOTH POWDERS are being promoted by 
English dentifrice manufacturers under war- 
time conditions. (136) 


NEW INSECTICIDE—PHTHALONITRILE 
is a new insecticide, acting both as a stomach 
and contact poison on insects. In recent tests, 
the new chemical proved superior to derris. 
(137) 


LECITHIN is an ingredient in a dry-shave 
lotion formula recently presented in a British 
pharmaceutical journal. Other ingredients 
were alcohol, witch hazel extract, perfume, 
and a wetting agent. Astringent in nature, 
the lotion was said to produce more satisfac- 
tory shaving by inducing the hairs of the face 
to straighten due to skin contraction, (138) 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SHEET CORK—A new 
heat insulating material, developed by a 
British company for use in refrigerator lin- 
ings as a substitute for sheet cork, utilizes 
peat as its basis. Laboratory tests have shown 
the new product to be equal to cork in ther- 
mal efficiency and in addition to be lighter 
in weight. (139) 


For further information on any of these arti- 
cles write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Please mention the 
number at end of article—also name of the 
magazine you saw it in, 


( Advertisement) 
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porry! 


--war has stopped production of 


rich, dark, Maryland Blue Bottles 

















But-— 


--the same smart designs are q'P 
being made in clear Maryland Flint 





WPB Order No. M-39-b, effective May 1, 1942, 
prohibits our use of cobalt—the coloring ingredient of Blue glass. For that reason, 
the manufacture of bottles and jars of the deep, royal shade known as Maryland 
Blue has been discontinued . . . But—only the famous Maryland Blue color has 


been drafted. The same high quality and smart styling—the same designs and 





sizes—are being duplicated in clear, sparkling Maryland Flint. 


BLUE WILL BE BACK. . . In post-war com- the sale.” Put a note in your post-war plans 
petition you'll need more than ever the ability — file: “Look into the sales and merchandising 


of Maryland Blue to “stop the eye and start advantages of Maryland Blue Bottles and Jars.” 


Maryland #3 


BOTTLES and JARS 





Maryland Glass Corporation, Baltimore, Md. . . New York: 270 Broadway . . Chicago: Berman Bros., 1501 S. Laflin St. 
. . St. Louis: H. A. Baumstark, 4030 Chouteau Ave. . . Memphis: S. Walter Scott, 435 S. Front St. . . Kansas City, Mo.: Aller bs 
Todd, 1224 Union Ave. . . Cincinnati: J. E. McLaughlin, 401 Lock St. . . San Francisco: Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co. f 
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Copyright 1942, Master Craftsmen 


SET-UP PAPER BOXES 
EXCEL IN SALES APPEAL 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


BALTIMORE, MD., Mary- NASHVILLE.TENN., 
land Paper Box Co. American Tri-State Paper 
BOSTON, MASS., Bicknell & Box Co. 
Fuller Paper Box Co. NEWARK, N. J., Mooney & 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Spe- Mooney; Newark Paper 
cialty Paper Box Co.; E. J. Box Co. 
Trum Co., Ine. PAWTUCKET, R. L, Shaw 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Thoma Paper Box Co. 


Paper Box Co. , 
; pa = : Sa PHILADELPHIA, PA., Datz 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Mfg. Co.; Walter P. Miller 


Atlas Paper box Co, Co., Inc.; Royal Pioneer 
CHICAGO, ILL., Kroeck Paper Box Co.; Edwin J 
Paper Box Co. Schoettle Co.; Sprowles & 
COLUMBUS. OHIO, Colum- Allen 
bus Paper Box Co. PORTLAND, ME., Casco 
DANVERS, MASS., Friend Paper Box Co. 
Paper Box Co. PROVIDENCE, R. I., Hope 
HARRISBURG, PA., The Paper Box Co.; Taylor 
McClintock Corp. Paper Box Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Crook SEATTLE, WASH., Union 
Paper Box Co. Pauper Box Mfg. Co. 
LEBANON, PA., Lebanon sT,. LOUIS, MO., Great 
Paper Box Co. Western Paper Box Co.; 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Finger Moser Paper Box Co.;F. J. 
Paper Box Co.; Kentucky Schleicher Paper Box Co.; 
Paper Box Co. Service Paper Box Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN., Shaw UTICA, N. Y., Utica Paper 
Paper Box Co. sox Co. 


Cooperating Suppliers: 


Appleton Coated Paper Company; Blackstone Glazed Paper 
Company; Dejonge, Louis & Company; Hampden Glazed 
Paper and Card Company; Hazen Paper Company; Holyoke 
Card and Paper Company; Holyoke Coated & Printed Paper 
Co.; Hughes and Hoffman; Lachman-Novasel Paper Com- 
pany; Marvellum Company (The); Matthias Paper Corpora- 
tion; McLaurin-Jones Company : Middlesex Products Corpora- 
tion; Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company; Paper 
City Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Riegel Paper Corpora- 








tion; Frank Schulman Paper Company; Stokes and Smith 
Co.; Sullivan Paper Company: Charles W. Williams & Co., Inc 
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Underwood & Underwood 


HELLS, parts, instruments, medicines, and other 
S war supplies must be well packaged. Many of 
these now vitally important items create new pack- 
aging problems. Manufacturers of consumer goods 
also are faced with the task of creating new 
packages to conform with materials available, 
without sacrificing appearance. 

Few packaging mediums are better suited to meet 
these demands than set-up paper boxes. They are 
rigid and withstand abuse; yet from the standpoint 
of design they offer limitless opportunities for 
creative possibilities. 

To meet the emergency demands of today’s 
packaging, ‘Master Craftsmen’’ have stripped for 
action. These leaders of the set-up paper box indus- 
try have information and experience which enable 
them to offer you a prompt, intelligent packaging 
service. Consult the list on this page for your 
nearest ‘Master Craftsmen’’ member. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN of the SET-UP PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
ROOM 1106, LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NINE VOLUMES 
OF 
IMAGINEERING 
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THESE NINE BOOKS are designed to help all men, every- 
where, do the Imagineering that improves methods of 
production and speeds delivery to our fighting men of all 
war materiel made of aluminum. 


HERE AT ALCOA, Imagineering has enabled us to double 
production and to be well on the way to tripling it, in an 
amazingly short time. And still the expansion goes on. 
Swinging immense new plants into top volume at top speed; 


FR 
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EMICA 


at 


building again, and manning that new capacity efficiently 
... This is Imagineering at work for the war. 


WE’RE BREAKING RECORDS by sheer determination backed 
by know-how. 


YOU’RE DOING THE SAME. Perhaps your men, many of 
them new to the ways of working with aluminum, can help 
you get even more speed through the know-how these 
books contain. 


IN THE DAYS when we made only a driblet of Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys, compared to the great flood we are now 
pouring into the war effort, our engineers could counsel 
with you personally on fabricating procedures. Today many 
of these men have been brought back to our plants to join 
the drive for production. From these books you can get 
much of the know-how our men used to bring you personally. 


OUT OF THESE PAGES, too, will come the exciting Imagineer- 
ing of the future. Many of the products you will create to 
meet the new competition, as wel! as millions of jobs for our 
boys as they come home, will stem from that Imagineering. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2129 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 








































* COMMANDO 
foe Packaging 


Mith, tard, butter, oi. It is greaseproof and prevents 
grease, fats and oil from penetrating the walls 
of packages. 



















Coffee, tea, tobacco, dehydrated foods, fruit and nuts. 
Jt prevents moisture and vaner from escaping 0+ 
entering, and retains favor. 





Jt ts heat sealing, strong, odorless, non-toxic and 
non-volatile, 






LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
161 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO — BOSTON — PHILADELPHIA 


Pacific Coast — ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Southwest—POLLOCK PAPER & BOX CO.. Dallas, Tex. 
Canada —E. H. WILKINSON & CO., LTD., Toronto 
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The FULFILLED PROMISE 
of a QUARTER-CENTURY AGO 
STRENGTHENS the PLEDGE of TODAY 


I. the face of a great emergency a quarter- 
century ago, it was necessary to create a new industry 
in America—the manufacture of high grade laboratory 


and pharmaceutical glassware. 


The Kimble Glass Company is proud indeed of its 
achievement in meeting demands during that emergency. 
It is equally proud of its fulfillment of a pledge made to 
science and industry at that time, a pledge to design and 
produce, by American labor, laboratory and pharmaceu- 


tical glassware to equal or surpass the products of Europe. 


Now we are again in a great emergency. Glass 
products such as Kimble’s are urgently needed by Army 
and Navy medical units, by public health services, by the 
skilled professions which safeguard the whole American 
people, fighting under arms or serving at home. Appara- 
tus is needed in industrial laboratories where strategy 
and tactics are worked out to win the Battle of Produc- 
tion. The demands are vastly more complicated and 
extensive now than twenty-five years ago. 

Today the Kimble organization renews its pledge, 

and is devoting every facility to meet the demands for 


material so important to ultimate victory. 


| | K 
| 
© « e The Visible Guarantee of Invisible Quality + « « 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY ...- VINELAND, N. J. 


NEW YORK » CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT » BOSTON © INDIANAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sylvania Cllophans 


FOR CONSERVATION 


SYLVANIA cellophane solves many packaging problems arising from 
present day conditions. 

day it is absolutely essential to protect and conserve the 
nation s supply of perishables. 

Foods lose their original freshness and flavor, tobaccos their 
aroma and moisture contents they also become contaminated with 
odors, ete. This all results in spoilage. 

SYLVANIA cellophane not only bives full protection to all 
packaged merchandise, thereby effecting maximum conservation, but 
because cf its perfect transparency and display value, it is a strong 
factor in building sales. 

Write us if you have a special packaging problem. Our Technical 


Service Division is maintained to be of assistance to you. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
General Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Branches or Representatives: Pacific Coast: 
ATLANTA GA. . 78 Marietta Street Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS., 201 Devonshire St. 4 Offices & Warehouses in’Principal Cities 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 111 N. Canal Street Canada: 
DALLAS, TEX., 809 Sante Fe Building 3 g Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd. 
PHILA., PA. . 260 South Broad Street f < Toronto, Montreal, Halifax 


# “RYLVANIA’ 19 A REGISTERED TRADE MARK FOR CELLULOSE PRODUCTS MA ACTURED BY SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIC 
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These one only a few items of the complete line available {nom stock 
CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


2319 LOGAN BLVD. 225 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











ALWAYS AN EXCLAMATION —never a question. 
















Nashua papers get attention and approval — not always expressed in words but evidenced 
in ready purchase of the product. An inferior covering or wrap does create doubt — a 


question of quality. Conditions today may affect and limit our production — but not our 
experience and our skill in utilizing available material to the best advantage. 


BOX COVERING PAPERS in combinations and PRINTED CELLOPHANE for a variety of products, 


effects too numerous to describe. printed by several processes in sales-building, color- 

WAXED PAPERS for bread, confectionery, food __ ful brilliancy. 

products, and other purposes — printed in effec- GUMMED PAPER, Flat Label Paper, Box Stay, Cor- 

tive designs and colors. rugators' Tape and other specialties. 

TAPE MOISTENING MACHINES AND TAPE for OTHER ITEMS, Cake Bands, Grease-proof inserts, 

stores, factories and shipping rooms. and paper specialties for laundries. 

_ 
NASHUA GUMMED and COATED PAPER COMPANY 

Dept. M-5 Nashua, N. H. 
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ROBERT KEENE STUDIOS 


Anti-aircraft shells go right to gun emplacements in fibre and metal containers. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 


I: takes 36 times as many men working in factories today to 


keep a soldier in the field as it did in Napoleon’s time. 

Real news of the war has not yet appeared in the headlines. 
It is only now being made on the nation’s production lines. 

‘Success in modern war requires more than courage and 
willingness to die. It requires careful preparation. This 
means sufficient troops and sufficient material to meet the 
known strength of a potential enemy.’’ These were the words 
of undeniable realism from General Douglas MacArthur on 
his arrival in Australia. 

How that plea for men and materials is answered by the 
soldiers of America’s production lines will determine the 


final outcome of the war and the import of the final headlines. 

Those who have watched the transformation of the packaging 
industry from normal peacetime pursuits of a year ago to 
complete wartime effort of the last few months have seen one 
of the most amazing metamorphoses in industrial history. 

A year ago at the Packaging Exposition in Chicago, there 
were slight rumblings of what might happen. Men read 
papers about probable shortages of tin and rubber if supplies 
were cut off from the Far East due to shortage of shipping, 
but nobody really believed Japan could seize the Netherlands 
Indies. A speaker from London talked of the severity of 
packaging problems in England. There was talk of using 
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plastics as substitutes, about army specifications for shipping 
containers. All of this was separated neatly from the rest of 
the program in an afternoon panel titled, ‘‘Packaging and Na- 
tional Defense.”’ 

Early in 1941, Modern Packaging began a series of articles 
by the managing editor of Shelf Appeal, British packaging 
journal. In May we ran an article on army packaging and 
forecast what 2,000,000 men in selective service would mean 
to packaging. In July we ran an article, ‘‘Packaging for the 
Duration.” At first, we bent over backward in our editing, 
or that 
we were running into the wall the industry that buys our 


felt we might be going too far crying, ‘Wolf, wolf, 


bread and butter. Even as late as August and September, 
when we tried to sound out the cosmetic industry on ersatz 
packaging, our queries were dismissed lightly and we were 
regarded as premature. In our September issue we ran 
modestly in the back of the book a page called, ‘‘Current De 
fense Developments,” with such sub-headings as ‘‘Paper 
Shortage Looms,” ‘“‘Control of Rubber,’’ ‘‘Chlorine Orders,”’ 
“Rumors of Substitutes.”’ 

Not until October did we come out boldly with a section on 
our masthead page classified as ‘‘Defense Effort.” 

At that time, business was only beginning to feel the pinch 
of priorities. In November we published the limitations on 
plastics—listed the various types of containers no longer per 
mitted by the government because they used up valuable sup 
plies of phenol, formaldehyde and chlorine. 

Not until the bombardments of December 7, however, was 
the business-as-usual sign really taken down. Even then it 
was difficult to convince package material users that they 
might not be able to get all the transparent material, metals, 
plastics and other supplies they wanted. America, the land 
of plenty, could not possibly have a shortage of anything! 

Then, fast and furiously, the restriction orders came 
drastic restrictions of cellophane and other transparent ma 
terials, metal foils, rubber—and most dreaded of all—tin. 
Our telephone wires buzzed continuously. ‘‘Are there any 
substitutes for collapsible tubes?”’ ‘‘Do these orders mean no 
more transparent boxes for cosmetics?”’ ‘‘How are they going 
“We use 
tin cans for our product. We can’t get any more after pres 
“What can 
we use as a protective sheeting in place of rubber hydro 


to package cigarettes without foil and cellophane?”’ 
ent supplies are used up. What can we use?” 


chloride?” ‘‘Where can I find some wooden closures?” 
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Instead of a cessation of interest in packaging, suddenly 
there was the greatest revival in history. It was talked about 
in all the newspapers. Even the average citizen, who took 
such things for granted, was conscious of the shortage of tin 
and paper. 

Now, within five months after Pearl Harbor, there is 
scarcely a supplier of packaging materials, among the several 
thousand in the country, whose business is not directly af 
fected by war. Nor is there a user of packaging materials 
who is not wondering what to put his product in when exist 
ing supplies are used up. Production linesare running to capac 
ity turning out packaging materials for foods, munitions, 
arms equipment, clothing, chemicals, medicines, precision in 
struments, machinery parts, paints, dyes, saddlery—almost 
anything you can think of used by armies on the move. 

A maker of boxes said the other day, ‘‘Nearly 75 per cent 
This company is 


of our business is now war production.’ 
making boxes for shells. Another box maker said, “I believe 
in six months the entire packaging industry will be 100 per 
cent on a wartime footing.” 

One large supplier of packaging materials reported that his 
company, in addition to its normal products, was making 
shells of various sizes, cartridge cases, shot, plastic parts, 
detonator parts, bomb clusters, proof projectiles, camouflage 
materials, aluminum wing tips and other airplane parts, 
flare base parts, processing army duck and other miscellane- 
ous sub-contract work. All of this war production, they re- 
ported, is directed by a newly created munitions division and 
staffed by a number of executives transferred from their regu- 
lar positions within the company. 

In the January issue of Modern Packaging this year, nearly 
every advertiser presented a wartime message in his copy tell 
ing why he could not supply his regular customers, why 
there might be delays in deliveries, how his plants had been 
converted to war industries, why people should save paper 
and other valuable materials. The whole industry was awake 
to the emergency that had reached American shores. 

On these pages, through the cooperation of hundreds of 
suppliers, government agencies, manufacturers of packaged 
goods, Modern Packaging brings you the detailed story of 
this changeover. These descriptions and comments present 
what is actually taking place in these plants that have been 
turned over eagerly to meet the demands of a war 
economy, yet working, too, to supply large civilian needs. 
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2. Gun shrapnel shown in 
fibre and metal containers 
is shipped in wood boxes 
like these. More than 860 
million board feet of lum- 
ber are being used for 
packing war _ materials. 


























Among the first on the list is the can industry. No figures 
can be quoted, for such information would reveal secrets to 
the enemy, but the magnitude of the can makers’ contribu- 
tion can be visioned by reports on the vast variety of con- 
tainers this industry is making. In addition to supplying 
millions, perhaps billions, of cans to preserve and transport 
the nation’s food production, the war has meant the develop- 
ments of tremendous quantities of specialized metal contain 
ers for all kinds of war requirements. 

Twenty-five of the important types are described below 
from published data supplied by the American Can Co. The 
products and the types of containers are as follows: 

Gas masks—Canisters, through which chemicals are filt 
ered, consist of a ‘“‘can within a can,” the inner one perforated. 

Gas detector paint—How it acts is not publicly known, but 
the containers of this material are small tin cans manufac- 
tured in this country for Britain. 

Gas detectors—Diflerent types of gas may be identified as 
they produce characteristic color changes on chemically 
treated paper or other substance. Containers are small cans. 

Gas ‘‘Clean- Up’’—-After gas attacks, neutralizing chemicals 
may be laid down. The counteragents are packed in large 
tin containers. 

‘‘Anti-Dim’’—Before a gas mask is put on, the lenses should 
be polished with a suitable chemical to prevent fogging. The 
chemical is packed in small cans. 

Gasoline and Water—Cans made of heavy tin plate, used 
by tank corps to transport fuel and drinking water. 

Fuses—Casings of tin plate for detonating fuses for depth 
bombs, anti-aircraft shells and the like, delicate precision in- 
struments requiring careful protection. 


3. Delicate anti-aircraft gun motors, when not in use, 
are kept in moisture-proof containers. 4. Can of anti-dim 
stick. 5. Container for goggles. 6. High explosives cans. 
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Shells—Packed in cases consisting of a fibre cylinder with 
both ends and top inner edge of tin plate. 

First Aid Kits—Oblong tin boxes opened with keys con 
taining bandages and antiseptics. 

Emergency Water Containers—Sterile water (1) for drinking 
under emergency conditions, such as a plane forced down at 
sea or (2) for medical purposes in field hospitals. 


Portable Blood Banks—Containers for dehydrated human 
blood plasma described in All-America Award section, Modern 


Packaging, April 1942. 

Photoflash Bombs—used to illuminate terrains for night 
photography and put into containers of terne plate. 

Air-craft Flares—in containers of terne plate or black iron, 
used to illuminate terrains for bombing. 

Spotting Charges—In the tail assembly of light practice 
bombs—used in training—spotting charges are placed. Both 
the charge container and part of the main bomb body are of 
tin plate. 

Fragmentation Parachute Bombs—Used against ground 
troops and dropped from planes flying very low. The para 
chute serves to delay the explosion until the plane has flown 
beyond reach of its own charge. Bomb case is of terne plate. 

Ground Signals—cased in terne plate. 

Air-Craft Signals—encased in tin plate. 

Anti-tank mines—made of terne plate. 

Anti-aircraft Gun Motor Containers—When guns are not in 
use a delicate motor is unfixed and kept in a moisture-proof 
container. The indentations in the wall of the can cradle 
the motor. Top contains a dehydrating chemical. 
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7. First aid kits, hermetically sealed against bacteria 
and poison gas. $. Cans of impregnite for treating field 
shoes and cans of dubbing spec for leather. 9. Types of 
emergency field ration cans used by combat troops. 


Iligh Explosive Containers—-These cans have fibre walls 
with metal ends and hold one-half pound of high explosive 
T.N.T. and Nitro-starch. 

Goggle Container—A safe repository for gogglesused by com 
bat troops to protect goggles when not in use. 

Cans for Impregnite—Made of terne plate and containing 
an inflammable paste for impregnating field shoes. 

Cans for Dubbing Spec—A mixture for saddles, bridles and 
all leather. 

Cans for Army field rations—Type C is for use by troops in 
combat service when cooking facilities are not available. It 
consists of six cans per ration: the M unit of one can each of 
meat and beans, meat and vegetable hash, meat and vegeta 
ble stew; three cans containing crackers, sugar and soluble 
coffee. 

For combatants of a more specialized nature, such as para- 
chute troops, mechanized and air forces, a Type K ration 
has been developed. This consists of three packages, one for 
each meal of the day. Each package contains four special 
biscuits, four compressed graham biscuits. The breakfast 
unit contains a 4-oz. can of veal luncheon meat, malted milk 
tablets, sugar and soluble coffee. The dinner unit contains 
a can of pork luncheon meat, glucose tablets and a cube of 
bouillon. The supper unit contains a can of servelat sausage, 
a bar of chocolate, lemon powder and sugar for lemonade. 
Chewing gum accompanies each unit. Each unit is combined 
in a compact package which can be placed in a coat pocket. 

Type D is a ration with added thiamin, consisting-of twelve 
t-oz. cakes. 

All cans for these rations are scored and provided with a 
key. On the round cans, the information concerning contents, 
manufacturer’s name, etc., is lithographed in black directly 
on the can. The Type D ration has a lithographed label. 

A tiny stove so small that it fits in the palm of the hand has 
been issued by the army for heating the standard food ration. 
The stove has a small chemical tablet that burns when ignited 
and gives off sufficient heat to warm the 12-oz. ration can. 
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If all pulp and paper mills in the world stopped operating 
tomorrow, the war would come to an end in less than 60 days! 

Such is the importance of paper, according to the Technical 
Assn. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, which estimated a 
short time ago that throughout the world there is ordinarily 
not more than a 60-day supply of pulp and paper to carry 
on normal functions of business, to say nothing of the unusual 
demand on account of war. 

From the time soldiers are drafted into service by a number 
on a paper pellet to the time they come marching home after 
the peace is signed on a piece of paper, the life blood of armed 
forces is paper. They get their food, clothing and shoes in 
paper wrappings and paper containers and they sign on paper 
for their pay. The battles they fight are planned on paper 
maps and the shells they fire and the fuses they set are packed 
in paper tubes and driven by powder made from wood pulp. 

In all this, the paper that goes into corrugated board is 
probably among the most important factors in the packaging 
of modern war materials. 

The same basic styles of corrugated shipping boxes, which 
were developed to such a high degree of efficiency in pre 
emergency days, are now among the essentials for moving 
armies and navies. Mills and factories that produce kraft 
and finished corrugated containers are operating at peak 
capacity to turn out a supply of this valuable material to 
meet the requirements of the fighting forces and for ship 
ments of food and clothing toevery part of the war-torn world. 


10. Corrugated boxes containing Field Ration C awaiting 
shipment from Quartermaster Depot to maneuver troops. 
ll. Shipping activity in the Jersey City Quartermaster 
Depot, Receiving Station. 12. Dry skim milk in drums. 





One manufacturer of such materials lists more than 100 
classifications of materials included on the military specifica- 
tions list for corrugated boxes. New problems arise in the 
packaging of these many products and as they are solved by 
engineering staffs, a vast store of experience is being piled up 
for use of protective corrugated materials in the post-emer 
gency period. 

A partial list of war materials now being packaged in cor- 
rugated containers, as listed by The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., include: frozen eggs, telephone and signal apparatus, 
canned meat, precision tools, canned tomatoes, airplane parts 
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U.S. ARMY FIELD RATION 
TYPE “C” 


8 CANS MEAT & BEANS 

8 CANS MEAT & VEGETABLE STEW 
8 CANS MEAT & VEGETABLE HASH 
24 CANS BREAD UNIT 
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13. Packing uniforms, using flexible corrugated. 
for projectile casings and floodlights. 16. 


and instruments, chemicals and dyestuffs, service uniforms, 
service shoes, bullet-proof gasoline tanks, ammunition, para 
chutes, physicians and hospital supplies, butter, blankets, 
screw machine products, plastics, agricultural implement parts 
goggles and tank flywheels. 

Insulated wire, air communication equipment, locomotive 
parts, machine tool parts, scientific instruments, electrical 
supplies, medicines, building materials, milling machine 
parts, arc welding supplies, tools, grinding wheels, fabrics, 
yarns, thread, meters, pistons, rubber products, pipe thread 
ing machines, roller bearings. 

Electrical control devices, poultry, marine paints, abrasive 
materials, industrial control equipment, fire extinguishers, 
metal stampings, batteries, dyes, saddlery, chemical apparatus, 
service underwear, bond and mimeograph paper, dental in 
struments and supplies, auto, truck and motorcycle parts, 
soap and cleansers, soldering and branding irons, nails, tacks, 
rivets, staples, furniture, plumbing supplies, chemical and 
technical glasswork, sheet metal products, chemicals, flash 
lights and batteries, paints and lacquers, varnish, sewing 
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14 and 15. 
Flexible corrugated for black-out curtain. 
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machines, oil and grease, typewriters, shoe machinery parts, 
porcelain insulators, packing and gaskets, air-conditioning 
equipment, belting, lightning conductors, measuring instru 
ments. 

Other large producers of paper containers are working on 
similar orders, as well as many other different types. Accord 
ing to a report by Robert Gair Co. on its 1941 operations, a 
statement read: 

“The company is producing paperboard used in shell con- 
tainers, wallboard for military cantonments, boxes for shells, 
ordnance parts, airplane parts, food, clothing and other mili 
tary and government supplies. The production of the com 
pany for these and other war purposes should increase.”’ 

From the lowa Fiber Box Co. came the following: 
stitchers and die-cutters, 


“Corrugating crews, 


printers 


tapers, 


everyone in the company—are working at top 


speed to produce every kind of box that can possibly be used 


in defense work, directly or indirectly. Moreover, most 
operations necessary to the manufacture of boxes have been 


streamlined to increase production 30 to 40 per cent. 

























“Direct items include boxes for army and navy uniforms, 
motors and motor parts and, more particularly, a specially 
designed water-proof box for carrying large quantities of 
metallic belt links, which are used in the new style belt for 
machine gun bullets. This special water-proofed board has an 
asphalt sheet laminated with the liner and has withstood rigid 
army tests. 

“Of a more indirect nature are the quantities of various 
styles of boxes made for shipping foodstuffs. 

“Tn all plants a vigorous drive is on to avoid waste of al- 
most precious raw materials. 

“Many new styles of boxes are being developed to release 
wood and wire for other defense work. While little metal 
goes into the making of boxes, the need for conservation of 
the little used in stitching wire has proved some saving in 
corrugated board. Some customers who have always used 
stitched boxes are changing over to taped boxes. Often the 
omission of the stitching flap allows the reworking of the box 
in such a way that a given length of corrugated board can be 
used to greater advantage.” 

Sherman Paper Products Corp., which specializes in the 
production of flexible corrugated paper, has introduced 
through its display division a flexible corrugated blackout 
shade for home use. ‘These are manufactured with one side 
of smooth black paper and the other side of cream corrugated 
stock. 

Big die-cutting presses at this company are also busy turn 
ing out targets for army practice ranges and many protective 
cushioning products for wartime packaging. 

The company has also pioneered in devising ways to use its 
flexible corrugated in the paper conservation program. Be 
fore the war, shippers bought this material because it saved 
money, the company states. Now, because it saves material, 
shipping space and weight and time. The paper can be used 
in certain instances as a protective wrapping in the place of 
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In the neighborhood of 860,000,000 board feet of lumber 
will be used during 1942 for packaging war material alone, 
according to an estimate of the Lumber Survey Committee of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. This represents an esti 
mated 20 per cent increase over 1941 requirements. 

The government is calling on New England manufacturers 
to produce a large proportion of these boxes because of avail 
able raw material and adequate manufacturing facilities. 

The disastrous hurricane, which swept over New England 
in September 1938, leveled more than a billion and a half 
feet of timber within a few hours. With government assist 
ance, about a billion feet of this hurricane blown lumber were 
salvaged. While millions of feet of hurricane lumber were 
used in the construction of army camps, there are still millions 
of feet now available— dried, sawn and ready to be converted 
into boxes for packaging war material. This backlog of lum 
ber will be sufficient to meet war requirements from that 
area through 1942, based on forecast demands. Also there 
are many thousands of acres of ripe pine timber ready to be 
cut in New England and some companies are cultivating and 


cropping their lumber supply. 





17. Flexible corrugated helps save material and space. 


cartons, burlap and similarly restricted and unobtainable 
materials. This flexible corrugated is already in use for mili 
tary shipments in automotive and airplane factories. 

In the set-up box and folding carton field, many companies 
are making boxes and cartons for shells. One company is 
working on a folding box to hold two clips of five shells each. 
Others are making set-up boxes for shells, although they 
would not state any detail of the construction. 

Manufacturers of paperboard are working on new methods 
of impregnating the board to make it very hard and durable 
to take the place of metal and other scarce materials. Paper 
closures, compacts and lipsticks are already available 

The makers of fancy printed and embossed papers are 
working to develop protective wrapping papers for food and 
tobacco packages. 

Makers of paper containers are supplying millions of paper 
drinking cups, paper plates, paper towels, paper napkins and 
other paper products to the armed forces. 
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Box makers in New England are operating at about 85 per 
cent capacity on military packaging needs for such articles as: 
20 to 40 mm. hispano shells, 30, 45 and 50 calibre shells; 37 
mm. anti-aircraft shells; 1.1 navy projectiles; fuse boxes; 
all types of incendiary bombs; gun barrels; machine guns 
and machine gun carriages; T.N.T.; 150-lb. zinc-lined smoke 
less powder boxes; 4.7 shells for England; portable radio 
two-way sets and gas masks. 

Containers are being made for packaging macaroni for the 
navy, dog food for Iceland, dehydrated fruits, canned goods, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, dairy and poultry products 
which will be shipped to the battle fronts. 

One manufacturer recently designed and built a wooden 
chest for packaging concentrated foods used by aviators when 
on flights. Many of the boxes are beautifully finished ones 
for precision instruments, such as for submarine detectors, 
telescope sights, navy ordnance, precision caps. These boxes 
have nickel plated hardware and the corners interlock. 

Another type of box, called the tote box, is made by the 
millions. This is used by men on assembly lines to keep 
them supplied with parts and to move finished goods. 


MAY ® 1942 





18. Wood boxes for many Quartermaster supplies. 


Largest use of boxes for war effort is in the shipment of 
smokeless powder, T.N.T., small arms and ammunition. 
Next largest item is in the packaging of airplane motors, 
parts and supplies. Airplanes, themselves, are boxed for 
foreign shipment. 

A word of ‘mention in connection with shipping containers 
should be included concerning metal strapping and stitching, 
because a vast tonnage of such material is being used effi 
ciently to secure all types of military shipments. Acme Steel 
Co. lists scores of uses for this shipping aid. Army blankets 





As equipment for the front lines is mechanized, so must the 
production behind the lines be on machines—machines that 
will weigh and load and seal shells fast. There is no time for 
delay. That is why weighing and filling machines used in 
normal packaging lines for putting dry powders into cans 
are now being required to load explosive powders into shells. 

Manufacturers of package machinery all over the country, 
quickly and efficiently, have redesigned and converted exist- 
ing models to the requirements of war packaging. The 
Ordnance Department has endorsed completely automatic 
weighing machines as a practical approach to various powder 
filling operations. 

Consolidated Packaging Machinery Co. reported three 
types of machines now being made in its company’s plant for 
this purpose—one a multiple head shell loading scale, a primer 
tube powder loader (rotary type), and a small unit-type pow- 
der scale for handling small powder increments. 

Triangle Package Machinery Co. has adapted its standard 
model filler from an electric motor and generator-operated 
unit to an air-operated unit for handling explosives and in- 
cendiary material. This machine was originally designed 
for handling such products as nut meats, dessert powders, 
insecticides and powdered drugs. In order to make it safe 
for handling explosives, it was necessary to eliminate the 
standard drive mechanism and substitute pneumatic con- 
trol. Otherwise, this machine is changed only in minor re- 
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19. -Wide use is made of steel strapping for army shipments. 


are steel-strapped in cartons; paper salvage is bundled with 
steel straps. Materials for off-shore barracks are delivered 
in steel strapped bundles. Lumber and boiler tanks are 
steel-strapped to flat freight cars. Food shipments are steel 
strapped to England. Huge wood boxes containing a com 
plete assembly for an airplane-—wings, tail surface, motor 
are secured to freight cars with steel strapping. Shell boxes, 
chemical containers, huge cheese drums are protected by steel 
strapping, which in many instances has eliminated bottle 
necks that hamper production in packaging rooms. 


SPEED 


spects and its principles of operation have remained the same. 
This company has also designed two other special machines 
for handling the same types of materials. 

The Army Ordnance called upon the New Jersey Machine 
Co. for machines to carton, label and seal millions of cart 
ridges. Time was of the essence. The job demanded cer 
tain engineering details as it was advisable to submit a 
“standard” machine to do the job. In the past this opera 
tion had been a hand one in the army. Requirements also 
called for passing each carton through an oven, so that maxi- 
mum amount of moisture in the adhesive would be evaporated 
before the packages were cased for shipment, use or storage. 

The problem was a natural for these machines combined 
with a standard conveyor feed, but the label in use was over 
size for standard hoppers. No objections were encountered 
in diminishing the size of the label. The 45-per minute rate 
for the labeling machine was ample. 

With slight reduction in label size, the label machines with 
standard conveyors and with additional pressure belts, such 
as have been used for labeling ampoules, accumulators and 
batteries were recommended. These assured positive ad 
hesion, secure sealing and the use of a minimum quantity of 
adhesive to such an extent that the ovens were eliminated. 

Performance of the first machine submitted was such that 
an additional number of these labelers was ordered. They 
are busy for 20 hours every days, labeling and sealing cartons 





of cartridges for the 30 and 50 calibre machines guns, as well 
as for 45 calibre small arms. The same machines are also 
performing the same job on ammunition, including explosive, 
tracer and armor piercing bullets for British ammunition 
ianufacturers. 

Another outstanding example of how a special govern- 
ment order was filled within a space of 18 days was reported 
by the Horix Mfg. Co. On February 11, one of this com- 
pany’s representatives telephoned a detailed proposal for a 
fully automatic rotary machine for filling recoil oil in gallon 
cans for a concern which had just received a huge emergency 
order from the Ordnance Department. The same day, the 
company telegraphed back the necessary information. The 
following day, the company was told to proceed. Engineer 
ing work was started immediately, since the shape of the con 
tainer required numerous special parts. Inasmuch as the 
company had most of the material required on hand without 
waiting for Priority Rating Certificate, work was started at 
once. On February 28, the completed machine was shipped. 

This machine automatically feeds the empty cans, fills 
them to a pre-determined height and discharges them by 
means of a chain conveyor to an automatic screw-capper, 
supplied by Consolidated Packing Machinery Co, This pro 
duction line is turning out 15 gallon cans per minute or 22 
quart cans per minute. The latter company made shipment 
of the capper used in conjunction with the filler in only a 
few days more than the Horix machine was completed. 

This job is an excellent testimonial to the engineering skill 
and manufacturing facilities existing in the packaging in 
dustry and shows not only how quickly such facilities can be 
put to work in an emergency, but how various companies 
are cooperating in the all-out defense effort. 

Because of the enormous number of shells required for the 
present shooting war, old-time methods of loading shell 
cases can no longer keep a modern army supplied with am 
munition. Package Machinery Co. is making sure of the 
present army’s supply by turning out numerous huge auto 
matic shell loaders each month. In addition, the company 
has begun work on designing and building a new hopper feed 
for ammunition, a clip loader and a box loader for cartridges. 


2. Multiple head shell loading scales, a type of machine 
similar to those used for dry filling. 23. Small unit 


type powder scales for handling small powder increments. 


20. Weighing shells. 21. Weighing propeller blades. 
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Blitz troops, however, require more than ammunition to 
fight efficiently. The breakneck tempo of modern battles 
often rushes a soldier miles from his base in a single day’s 
action so that he has to be virtually self-sufficient on the front. 
This means that he must be supplied with light-weight pack- 
ages of dehydrated foods, vitamin pills and first aid equip- 
ment, as well as with adequate ammunition. In this phase of 
America’s all-out effort, Package Machinery Co. is contribut- 
ing a vital role. Sulphanilamide, the first line of defense 
against infection, is now going into army kits in specially de- 
signed packages wrapped by machines. The packages are so 
constructed that self-administration of the sulphanilamide pill 
is possible even if the soldier be so badly wounded that he 
can use but one hand. Cellophane packaging safeguards the 
package against dirt and weather and a tape assures easy 
opening. 

Package Machinery Co. is also furnishing hooding machines 
used at army camps to keep milk supplies from contamination. 
The surgeon-general requires bandages for sick and wounded 
to be sealed in germ-proof sterile packages. These are also 
packed by an automatic bandaging machine. 

At International Paper Box Machine Co. instead of fold- 
ing box gluers in varying degrees of completion on the as- 
sembly floors, multi-tool production lathes crowd the plant 
and are being completed both day and night. These lathes 
perform such operations as rough turning and facing, nose- 
boring, finish turning, turn base plates, final base facing and 
fine boring on munitions. 

Many Toledo scales are being used to weigh war materials. 
Scales that once weighed meat in a packing house, ingredients 
in batch operations, check-weighed packaged goods, are now 
doing service in airplane plants, chemical works, munitions 
plants and other war industries. For example, one model is 
used for weighing propeller blades. The same model is 
finding increased use in plants for weighing cartons for food- 
stuffs and butter from churns. Other types weigh shells, 
airplane engine master rods and precision instruments. 

Peters Machinery Co. is devoted to the manufacture of 
parts for anti-aircraft guns, tanks and lens grinding ma- 
chines for sights on guns. 


24. Special Ordnance Department design of primer tube 
powder loader (rotary type). 25. Originally designed 
to handle nut meats, dessert powders, insecticides, this 
filler is now handling explosives and incendiary mate- 
rials. 26. Machine for wrapping bandages. 27. Auto- 
matic unit for wrapping hard candy put with army rations. 
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Adhesives are used for almost everything in modern war- 
fare from a bomber to a box of vitamin tablets. Companies 
who make adhesives for packages in normal times are now 
supplying their material for many military purposes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. has announced the development of a 
special glue recommended for use in affixing fabric backings 
to glass to prevent dangerous shattering and splintering dur- 
ing bombings. Rubber base adhesives proved effective for 
this purpose in England. However, because of the present 
shortages of rubber, Arabol has devised a formula which they 
claim has the same advantages of rubber adhesives, but con- 
tains materials not yet restricted by priorities or shortages. 

Union Paste Co. is supplying adhesives used in the manu- 
facture of boxes for the packaging of shells. They are also 
furnishing government agencies with aqueous adhesives used 
in the sealing of cases in which shells have been packed. 
Many of their activities are secret. In their laboratories they 
have helped in the conservation program by releasing such 
chemicals as phenols, formaldehyde, tricresyl phosphate and 
dibutyl phthalate through developments of substitutes. All 
of these chemicals are highly important in defense require- 
ments. 

This company has reported development of substitutes for 
latex adhesives now almost obsolete due to government re- 
strictions. They are using as substitutes resin emulsions and 
blends of resin emulsions with aqueous adhesive bases which 
have served to replace latex both in civilian economy as well 
as in defense work indirectly. Further research is being con- 
ducted to replace latex entirely. The company has also 
‘worked on special adhesives with moisture-proof qualities 
for cellophane used to package medical supplies and similar 
products. Further work has been done on substitute coated 
papers and foil to develop satisfactory adhesive films which 
will make these materials more usable. The plant is also 
being made available for the manufacture of certain types of 
solutions and coating required for government work. 

Stein, Hall & Co. Laboratories are developing new basic 
ingredients that can be used to replace products formerly im- 
ported or for other reasons are no longer available. The 
company has developed a vegetable glue to use in place of 
flexible animal glue, now scarce and very high in price. This 
includes a vegetable liquid glue for tight-wrap box work and 
a vegetable-glue gummed tape. Another important develop- 
ment by this company is an adhesive to use in place of sili- 
cate for corrugating. This is of increased importance today 
because it replaces soda ash, a substance essential not only to 
war material, but also in the manufacture of glass which 
must bear a heavy civilian load in the container field. The 
company also stated that a number of corrugating plants 
had found that they could replace heavy kraft liners by lami- 
nating two types of paper with corrugating adhesive or, in 
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some cases, by using a specially converted product. The 
company is also working on products to replace casein. 

H. B. Fuller Co. is producing and supplying case sealing 
adhesives and labeling adhesives to Ordnance plants for use 
in the labeling of cartons for cartridges and to seal corrugated 
shipping cases in which some are shipped. The case sealing 
adhesive is a standard product but the labeling adhesive is 
one especially developed to handle the particular materials 
involved in the army program and adapted for use on the 
New Jersey Machine Co.’s labeling machine mentioned pre- 
viously in this article. 

This company is supplying large quantities of its case 
sealing adhesives to canners throughout the country for the 
unprecedented production of canned foods. Particularly in 
the milk industry, a great percentage of output is being pre- 
pared for export which involves an unusual case sealing glue 
problem to provide an adequate adhesive on the heavier 
water-proofed boards used for these shipping cases. 

As a part in the conservation program, the company has 
established a deposit charge on steel drums which the custo- 
mer pays and the money is refunded when the drum is re- 
turned in good condition. One drum in this way makes 
many trips rather than just one trip. Drums are also care- 
fully reconditioned and relined to prolong their period of use- 
fulness. 

In a number of departments, the company is using second- 
hand corrugated shipping cases which they pick up from local 
wholesalers and merchants. A complete plant survey is also 
being made to determine where savings may be made in ma- 
terial and power. All storage spaces have been searched for 
scrap metal and other valuable salvage material. The com- 
pany is making progress in the development of basic ingredi- 
ents of domestic origin to take the place of adhesives formerly 
made of imported material or domestic materials that are 
hard to obtain. Since animal glues are limited for civilian 
use, vegetable adhesives have been substituted in many in- 
stances. In certain instances where animal glue is neces 
sary, the company has developed a special vegetable adhesive 
product which can be mixed with the animal glue to make it 
go twice as far. Domestic vegetable base adhesives have 
also been developed to take the place of adhesives made from 
tapioca, a great portion of which formerly came from the East 
Indies. 

A few words in a letter from the Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistance laboratory concerning Army ration packages indicate 
some of the difficulties involved in adhesive research: ‘Our 


tests are very difficult to accomplish since we have fotind that 
the weakest point in all packaging, regardless of materials 
used, is at the seal.’’ This offers a wonderful challenge not 
only to adhesives makers, but to all whose materials are in- 
volved in this problem. 
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PLASTICS AND TRANS 


Many package users had high hopes of using plastic materials 
as substitutes, but these hopes were dashed early. Plastics 
require large quantities of phenol, chlorine, formaldehyde, 
glycerine and other basic ingredients vital to a nation at war. 
Russia, alone, has ordered almost as much phenol as the 
United States can produce beyond its own requirements for 
several years. Plastics made of such materials, therefore, 
were among the first to be limited for non-essential packaging. 

Today, a visit to the factories of plastics manufacturers, if 
one were permitted to enter them, would reveal a startling 
change from a year ago. Scarcely anywhere would you see 
the making of colorful molding powders, sheets, tubes and 
rods which went into thousands of peacetime products seen 
on store counters. Instead, a large portion of the ingredients 
used in the manufacture of such articles have been turned 
over for war production—including munitions. Styrene 
resins are being reserved for the production of synthetic 
rubber. Acrylics and methyl methacrylate are being used 
for the transparent parts of cockpits, transparent domes of 
planes and for gun turrets. Cellulosic materials—cellulose 
acetate, ethyl cellulose, cellulose butyrate—some of which are 
used normally for the production of rigid transparent sheet- 








2ARENT MATERIALS 


ing for boxes and other containers—are now being used for 
all kinds of parts in war equipment, such as control knobs, 
instrument covers, dial pieces, machine guards, lighting fix- 
tures, architectural moldings, windows for training planes, 
laminated scrim to take the place of glass for windows in air 
raids, for lenses and parts of gas masks, 80,000,000 of which 
will be needed to protect civilians if war gets closer. Urea 
plastics are being widely used for lighting units, ignition 
parts, insulating parts. Vinyl plastics are going into elec- 
trical insulation materials and raincoats for the armed forces. 
Phenols, ureas and alkyds are of inestimable importance for 
all kinds of protective coatings. Phenolic plastics are also 
doing heavy duty for all kinds of instrument parts, such as 
telephone and radio receiving equipment, automotive parts, 
airplane parts, tank parts and for equipment on ships, as 
well as many molding and laminating applications. 

On November 8, 1941, the government issued the first 
limitation order on cellophane. In January, the order was 
amended with further limitations and in March was limited 
still further, restricting cellophane and other transparent 
packaging materials for almost everything but essential foods 
and drugs. This was done to release many of the basic in 


28. Airplane motors made by General Motors are sheathed in transparent wrapper before boxing to protect them from 
moisture. 29. Acrylic resins are going into the transparent noses of bombers. Courtesy Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
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gredients—chlorine, phenol, glycerine as well as pulp supplies 

for munitions and other war industries. Large quantities 
of cellophane were also required for the protection of many 
items used in the defense program. One converter of cello- 
phane materials, for example, told us his company had sup- 
plied millions of cellophane bags to be used for spark plugs 
for airplane motors. 

The willingness with which the cellophane industry has 
turned over its facilities for the duration was well expressed 
in a letter from the Fibre Cord Co., converters of cellophane 
specialties: 

“We have gladly given up our supply of cellophane, which 
we ordinarily convert into ribbons and cords, so that this 
material can be released to the packers of food for our armed 
forces, to the exporters who are helping to hold South Ameri- 
can countries loyal to our cause with favorable trade alliances 
and to the war implement manufacturers who are now packag- 
ing machine parts in cellophane to prevent rust and which 





saves valuable time ordinarily required to provide such pro- 


tection by bathing these parts in grease.”’ 

In connection with the fine, durable, transparent water- 
proof sheeting made from rubber hydrochloride film, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., reported: 

“Our story is short, but not at all sweet. Rubber is 
approximately in the radium class.’”’ This statement gives 
briefly the picture now well known about rubber supplies. 

Transparent rubber hydrochloride sheeting has vast uses 
for protecting in transit all kinds of war materials and food 
rations. Since the fall of Malaya and the Dutch East In- 
dies, every ounce of precious rubber is being guarded with 
Many 
companies have been working on a substitute for this invalu- 
able packaging material. Within the last few weeks, several 
materials have been mentioned which may eventually perform 
the functions of rubber hydrochloride sheeting, but which do 
not use a gram of rubber. 


extreme care to make existing supplies go around. 





In the glass container industry, there are many thousands 
of expert metal workers who ordinarily make the molds used 
in modern glass container production. Today these metal 
workers are making lathes, cartridge machines and other 
types of equipment used in the manufacture of arms equip- 
ment and munitions. One large manufacturer of glass con- 
tainers has turned over a large percentage of its production 
facilities to actual war work. It was also reported that 
a million hand grenades had been made of pressed glass as a 
test experiment. 

In military camps, large quantities of glass containers are 
being used for foods. Milk is delivered for these require- 
ments in glass. The army jar, a standard 2-lb. container, is a 
familiar sight on army tables. In industrial plants, glass 
containers have been purchased for use as containers for 
classifying nuts and bolts. 

On the home front glass is carrying a heavy load. Due to 
restrictions on metals, many products formerly in tins are 
now going to market in glass. Many valuable drugs and 
chemicals must also be transported in glass, as there is no 
other medium which can be used for them. Production 
facilities in glass container plants are being strained to the 
utmost to take care of all these demands. 

Pottery is not only taking its part in consumer packaging 
today, but is playing a big part in war industries. The 
Robinson Clay Product Co. wrote, ‘‘At the present time our 
factories are making various size stoneware jars. The larger 
sizes are used extensively in army camps for laundry bleach 
jars, in manufacturing plants for acid dipping purposes, 
nickel plating and other types of plant work. Earthenware 
jars, jugs and crocks from 11/4-0z. to 50-gal. capacity, vari- 
ous sized sealing jars and snap clamps and rubber gaskets, in 
sizes from 1/>-Ib. to 5-gals. inclusive are used widely for pack- 
ing chemicals.” The company also makes quantities of 
bean pots used in army camps and a wide range of pottery 
kitchenware now in use to replace metal. 





“It is very difficult to point definitely to the particular bene- 
fits derived from pottery packages,” The Robinson Clay 
Product letter stated, ‘“‘but we do know that many of these 
pottery items are now being used where metal and plastics 
were previously used and are thereby relieving the pressure 
on these items for more important requirements.” 


30. After a blitz. Sichel & Co.’s wine and liquor bot- 
tles found near the Tower of London after an air raid. 
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Labels 


Unprecedented demand for identifying the tremendous 





quantities of materials shipped for defense, lend-lease, to- 
gether with the demand for labels of all kinds in connection 
with the various conservation and salvage programs, is keep- 
ing the presses rolling in the label suppliers’ plants. These 
labels for conservation projects are used on packages from 
many manufacturers informing the user to save cartons, ship- 
ping containers, metal containers, collapsible tubes, etc., and 
are also being used to inform consumers of the need for con- 
servation in the retail trade. 

Makers of decalcomanias also report large orders for de- 
fense industries. Palm, Fechteler & Co. said, ‘‘We manu- 
facture markings for various parts of airplanes as well as 
insignias for the wings and fuselage, for airplane propellers, 
radio parts and a number of other items.’’ However, be 
cause of the nature of the items no details can be given. 


31. Labels and stickers are important items in the present e 
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Displays 

An interesting example of how a manufacturer of metal dis 
plays has converted his production to war material is reported 
by Union Steel Products Co. A considerable part of their 
production at the present time has been turned to the making 
of metal baskets to handle shot, shells, casings and caps for 
use in munitions plants for transporting these items from 
one part of the plant to another. The baskets are made 
in a great variety of sizes and shapes, the one illustrated in 
the accompanying photo shows a basket for 37 and 40 mm. 
shot. This holds 50 shots and handles them all the way from 
the time they come from the screw machine through the vari- 
ous processes including de-greasing and storage for aging. 
The baskets, therefore, save a great deal of time and extra 
handling, both important factors in the race for war equip- 
ment. This company is also making handles for ammunition 
boxes, wire racks for army bakeries, ete. 


mergency for identifying the 


quantities of items that must be shipped, for bearing the load of informative copy when other 


id in conservation programs. 























Gelatine Capsules 

Even such a thing as a gelatin capsule has a vital part in 
war production. Gelatin Products Co. has been cooperating 
with both the army and navy on a number of different items. 
In addition to vitamin products, prophylactic tubes of gelatin 
as a substitute for tin or plastic tubes are being checked by 
government departments as are tubes for ointments for field 
use and concentrated foods in gelatin capsules as emergency 
rations. The latter may prove important because the gelatin 
container in itself has high nutritive value. The Canadian 
plant of this company provides the Canadian army with its 
entire requirements of prophylactic tubes and has been doing 
so for almost a year. They also produce lacrimatory capsules 
for the testing of gas masks. 


Labor 


In all plants the labor situation is in a constant state of 
change. Many industries have lost skilled workers who have 
been taken into the armed forces. In many places women are 
being trained to take over jobs performed by men. For 
instance, the Arrow Manufacturing Co., Inc., makers of 
decorative boxes and displays, reported the following: ‘“You 
will be interested, perhaps, in an item about our tool room 
now operated by girls, working on production tool work for 
small arms manufacture. Employment of girls in a tool room 
working on machines formerly operated by experienced men 
tool workers, we believe, is an interesting example of the 
changing times.”’ 

One could go on and on describing countless examples of 
these fabulous developments. 

There is not one phase of the packaging industry that has 
not been affected—not one manufacturer that has not willingly 
adapted himself to the changing conditions—by contributing 
directly to the all-out effort for victory—either in the manu- 
facture of actual materials for the armed forces or by chang- 
ing his production to keep things moving on the home front. 

Such is the character of activity in the packaging industry 
and its part in building the ‘‘arsenal of democracy.” And 
such is the effort on the nation’s production lines that will 
write the kind of final headlines Americans want to read. 









































32. Gelatine containers are used for everything from vita- 
mins to lacrimatory capsules for testing gas masks. 
wire display firm is making these wire baskets for transport- 
ing shells in munitions factories. 
are an example of the changing times. 
ies are supplying vitamin concentrates at cost to employ- 
‘hoto taken in North American Aviation, Inc., plant. 


Women tool workers 
Many compan- 





RED CROSS CARGOES FOR THE DISTRESSED 
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What appears to be a brick wall is in reality a mountain of parcels for prisoners of war. 
for allocation and are distributed through the International Red Cross Committee. 
packages assures greatest nutrient value and compactness. 


These are stacked at Geneva 
Careful preparation of these food 
They contain concentrated milk, cheese, biscuits, cocoa, 


sardines, butter, corned beef, chocolate, sugar, orange concentrate, prunes, coffee, cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 


Red Cross nurse assembles a standard package 

Il Ibs. in weight—for a war prisoner. Ameri- 
can Red Cross chapters prepare food and cigarette 
packages for shipment to identified Allied war 
prisoners and civilian internes throughout Europe. 


+4 


Bedding for prisoners of war starts on its way from Geneva for distri- 
bution at German prison camps. The Red Cross has to provide 
many shipping containers such as these. Every effort is made to 
obtain the most economical container which is suitable for adequate 
protection of the product during shipment to many far fronts. 








Stripped longshoremen loading rice on a lighter at the 
Harborside Warehouse, Jersey City, N. J. The goods are 
loaded from warehouse on to the lighter which is towed to 
the ship for final loading. These corrugated boxes of rice 
are being sent to England on one of the British ships. 


Bales, securely sewn and clearly marked are temporarily 
stored, awaiting shipment to England. Each of these bales 
contains from 140 to 150 articles of clothing. Fourteen 
men’s knitted sweaters are included ineach bale. Méillions 
of articles of clothing have been shipped to Europe and Asia. 


Workers handling war relief supplies which are being 
shipped to England from the Harborside Warehouse in 
Jersey City. In the foreground, boxes of surgical supplies 
are being stacked. The bales in the background are filled 
with clothing, contributed by the many Red Cross chapters. 


Soldier carries case of blood plasma into operating tent at 
First Evacuation Center somewhere on the eastern seaboard 
of the United States during army maneuvers. Red Cross 
volunteers donate blood plasma to the armed forces. Dried 
blood plasma makes possible emergency transfusions. 
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Red Cross First Aid kit, showing the arrangement of 
contents. This case is somewhat smaller than that 
of a portable typewriter, but it contains 24 units. 
These cases may be stowed away readily in a car 
or at home, thus assuring first aid at all times. 


Berkshire County Chapter of Pittsfield, Mass., checks a stack of vol- 
unteer-produced surgical dressings destined for the United States 
Army. Most chapters, like this one, pack the articles, which their 
volunteers make, into fibre cartons for shipment to a central ware- 
house. There they are unpacked, sorted and repacked for transport. 
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Ribbons to tie the Axis. When a 45-year old ribbon firm realized that much of their output was 
non-essential in a total war, they went browsing for similar items to make for the armed forces. 
Result: Ribbons for sailors’ hats, cotton tape for airplanes, cellulose tape for insulation. 


“Tell us what we can do” 


Companies looking for ideas to meet the necessities of a wartime economy may find 
helpful suggestions in the following examples of how others have tackled such problems 





side from the direct war production in factories of 

package suppliers, there is an indirect side to the present 
picture which affects all those who manufacture packaged 
merchandise. 

These industries fall into several classifications: (1) those 
whose activities are being turned over to direct defense pro 
duction and may, therefore, reduce the supply of such pack- 
aged products for civilian sale, (2) those who must revamp 
their entire packaging program to continue distribution 
through the emergency and (3) those who, because of short 
ages and restrictions, must convert their activities from nor 
mal peacetime production to other pursuits or shut down for 
the duration. 

The way many companies have tackled these problems and 
found a solution are presented here in the hope that among 
these examples, hundreds of other companies may find sug 
gestions to help them in similar circumstances. 

Many of these examples have been reported to Modern 
Packaging by its subscribers. Others have been reported in 
bulletins of government agencies, whose business is to assist 
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industry to shift from normal pursuits to the business of war 
without creating serious unemployment or idle equipment. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Mrs. Martin’s compact is on the firing 
line in the Pacific,’’ Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., presented 
in the first of a series of magazine advertisements the story of 
how Volupte, Inc., makers of metal cases for cosmetics and 
other products, is now making metal cases for gun powder. 

Conversion of the cosmetic manufacturing industry is being 
studied by the War Production Board, in view of the fact that 
shortages of raw materials and packing materials may force 
considerable curtailment of normal production. One sug- 
gestion has been for subcontracts in these industries for as- 
sembling parts in munitions. 

Northam Warren Corp., manufacturers of manicure prepa 
rations, has already devoted a large part of its plant and en 
gineering services to the production of war materials. 

Soap companies have stepped up the production of glycer- 
ine, a by-product of soap. The J. R. Watkins Co. received 
a special priority rating for the purchase of special glycerine 
to do a better job of refining and converting glycerine, which, 





it is said, will increase the company’s recovery of glycerine 65 
per cent. 

Glycerine is converted, of course, into nitroglycerine and 
then into Cordite for loading shells as well as for dynamite. 
Glycerine is also a plasticizer used for plastics on planes. 
It is also needed in supplies for military medical stores. 

In addition to this activity, the Watkins company has 
supplied 40,000 pints of vanilla and 100,000 eight-oz. bottles 
of lemon extract. 

Companies who make spirited liquors and wines have an 
important part in the defense picture. Glenmore Distilleries, 
large producers of Kentucky whiskies, wrote: 

“Last year, seeing the handwriting on the wall, this com- 
pany, at its own expense, refitted its distillery to make alco- 
hol. During the World War I, we produced alcohol for use 
both here and in France. We, therefore, put things in tip-top 
shape again last summer, even rebuilt our power house with a 
new 175-ft. brick smoke stack in order to get up a complete 
boiler capacity. We are glad to tell you we are now running 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, making alcohol for government 
orders. 

“As by-products of our operations we obtain for farmers 
large supplies of distillers dried-grain and liquid feed. The 
farmers obtain, at little cost, cattle and hog food rich in pro- 
tein—thereby conserving much feed for other uses that they 
would normally consume on their farms. 

“At our Mint Springs Stock Farm near our distillery, we 
carry on an experimental laboratory for the proper use of 
these by-products for feeding purposes and much experimen- 
tal data are compiled for the Farm Bureaus.”’ 

According to the Wine Institute, since foreign imports have 
been cut off, American wineries are now the sole remaining 
suppliers of tartrates used in baking powder, photographic 
chemistry and certain medical supplies. Recent experiments 
have proved that oil obtained from grape seeds may be an 
ideal substitute for tung oil in the manufacture of paints. 
Skins and stems of many grape varieties contain tannic acid, 
which has an important wartime hospital use for treatment 
of burns. Concerted effort of the wine industry can do much 
to lessen the seriousness of these shortages and in supplying 
substitutes. 

Food Display Cover Co., Inc., normally makers of food 
display covers, made of transparent plastic sheeting stretched 


taut over metal frames, is now making a number of these 
items for such things as protective covers for microscopes, 
precision scales and miniature oxygen tents used in hospitals. 

The Bray Co., St. Louis, manufacturers of leather contain- 
ers and other leather goods, are producing some 400,000 
leather identification folders for the Air Corps of the United 
States Army. 

Converters of transparent sheet materials, used so widely in 
peacetime packaging, are putting their materials and facilities 
to excellent wartime use outside the field of packaging. The 
Dobeckmun Co. has adapted its equipment to laminating two 
thicknesses of cellulose acetate film to both sides of a wide 
mesh cotton scrim. 

The resulting material has excellent ultra-violet ray passing 
qualities that made it a satisfactory glass substitute for 
chicken houses before the war and for bombed-out windows 
under the blitz. The material is easily cut with scissors and 
tacked into place. Itis stable enough to withstand one to two 
years of outside exposure and is presently enjoying wide use 
in hospitals and factories, to eliminate many potential haz- 
ards of glass breakage. 

When you've been manufacturing decorative ribbons and 
ties for 45 years, the sudden realization that much of your out- 
put is non-essential in a total war may come asa shock. But 
even such output can be put to work in the all-out effort. 
This is what one ribbon manufacturer, Freydberg Bros.- 
Strauss, Inc., did. 

Since their equipment and personnel were completely spe- 
cialized in manufacturing ribbons out of various plastics and 
fabrics and in manufacturing plastic-coated yarns and wires, 
they went browsing for similar items in the armed forces. 

First off, ribbons were used in the navy. Every sailor has a 
hat that says ‘U.S. Navy” on its black ribbon. The manu- 
facturer could make this by the thousand. Other applica- 
tions were not so obvious. Airplane tapes, for instance. 
Rolled tapes were used, it seemed, in the manufacture of air- 
planes with fabric wings. This was something they could 
make and did—to military s- ecifications. Printed acetate 
tape, not so dissimilar from th: used as a commercial package 


tie, is used in wrapping navy cables. Tl:‘:, too, could be made. 
Another identifying tape of cotton, print -d, with a cellophane 
covering, could also be made for the navy. 

Next this company looked to (Continued on page 106) 


Left. When Widdicombe’s, Inc., knew that the tin supply was uncertain, they designed 
their new cake package of paper. Right. Junket products have said good-by to 
foil wraps and now appear in a new laminated glassine paper shown at left in photo. 
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LETS EXCHANGE 


question came to us by long distance telephone from an Atlantic 

Coast city—an inquiry about how an unusual job of packaging could 
be done. A fabricator of latex was preparing a bid on a Government 
requisition in which the method of packaging was specified in minute detail. 
The package had to be a large-sized metal container of certain, exact 
dimensions. Closure had to be of the friction type with an overcap and 
had to permit re-use and re-closure. After the product was packed in the 
container, the air had to be exhausted and the vacuum filled with dry 
nitrogen. The order was for a considerable quantity and had to be de- 
livered according to a stipulated schedule at a rate equivalent to 1,200 or 
so per day. ‘‘Where,”’ asked the inquirer, ‘‘can this be done? We can’t do 
it. Cost is only important as a figure to put in the bid.”’ 

The very next visitor to our office was the production manager of a firm 
whose proprietary line demands—and has-—-an immense and versatile 
equipment and personnel. This production manager reported that because 
of materials shortages for his company’s products, operating time had been 
cut 30 or 40 per cent and their skilled and semi-skilled force was being dis- 
rupted and going elsewhere, that they were on the lookout for direct 
defense work to fill the gap, keep their equipment running and prevent 
dislocations among personnel. He was told of our telephone inquiry. 

“We could do that very easily,’ was his confident reply. ‘‘Our people 
could handle it with very little training. Our equipment could be adapted, 
almost over night. Besides, we want to do something toward the war 
effort. Our own line isn’t in that class at all and we want to help.” 

He was promptly given fullest possible information about the inquiry. 
As this is written, of course, we don’t know the outcome, because these 
Government bids are not opened for several days. But here is the point: 

By sheerest accident, questioner and answerer were brought together 
in this simple manner. Why can’t this office of intermediary be made to 
function on a large scale? There must be hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of concerns who can produce what the Government needs for army, navy 
and lend-lease, but they are stumped when it comes to meeting the rigid 
specifications required to protect army purchases from the hazards of rush 
handling and extreme temperatures. On the other hand, there must be 
hundreds, if not thousands, of companies whose production schedules are 
cut down, whose machinery is not running to capacity and whose trained 
workers are either idle part time or drifting into other occupations with 
losses, dislocations and inefficiency—-at a time when need was never greater 
for machines and manpower. Those who need unusual facilities and 
those who have them are among the readers of Modern Packaging. They 
only need to be brought together. Here’s a way to do it: 

1. If you have a product to package which requires equipment, facilities 
or personnel that you do not possess, write us the fullest possible details. 

2. If you have machinery or employees which are not doing full time, 
write us fully about the exact types of work they could do. 

3. If any two can be “‘paired off,”’ we'll pair them promptly and without 
publicity and Uncle Sam will be just that much nearer to the Victory we 
all want and are glad to work for. Let’s hear from you! 
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War work—you can do it, too 


9,000 different articles, used by our armed forces, have either 
Army or Navy specifications and directions for packing 





prea after his announcement of the vast production 
\} drive to get an immediate increase in America’s output 
of war goods, Donald M. Nelson of the War Production Board 
signed a Directive broadening procurement policies to in- 
sure the widest possible placement of war supply contracts 
and a much greater utilization of small plants and factories. 
This Directive provided for military supply contracts to be 
placed by negotiation instead of by competitive bidding 
unless the Director of Purchases of the WPB specifically 
authorizes the uses of competitive bids. 

“Tf you want war work for your plant,” the WPB advises, 
write or go to the nearest office of the WPB Contract Distri 
bution Branch and (1) if you have not submitted a list of your 
production facilities, ask for the special government form 
provided for that purpose; (2) fill out and return the form 

as soon as possible. The aim of the Contract Distribution 
: Branch is to put every usable facility to work in war produc- 
tion. Your facilities will be studied with this aim in view.”’ 


How the Army buys 


The Army’s purchasing system is decentralized. In the 
Army, district procurement planning agencies are main- 
tained by the Air Corps, Chemical Warfare Service, Corps 
of Engineers, Medical Department, Ordnance Department, 
Quartermaster Corps and Signal Corps. Most of the Army 
purchasing is done by the depots and arsenals and each one 
of these specializes in some particular type of goods. At the 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot in Jersey City, N. J., for 
instance, among other items, paper bags and sacks, wrapping 
paper, toilet articles, cleaning and preserving materials, paper 
stationery supplies, laundry supplies and equipment, stencils, 
toilet paper, coffee, tea, salt, pepper, spices, forage and coal 
are purchased. Philadelphia specializes in the purchase of 
textiles; Boston, in boots and shoes of all kinds. Local pur- 
chases of small orders of such things as perishable foods and 
materials, which may be needed for minor construction jobs, 
are made by the local purchasing officers. 

Complete information about purchasing offices and the 
items purchased may be obtained from the ‘“‘Army Purchase 
Information Bulletin,’ War Department, Office of the Under 
Secretary, Washington, D. C., or by applying to the nearest 
Army Quartermaster Procurement Planning Office. ‘“To 
find out who makes what and how much of it is the task of 
each Procurement Planning Office,” says Lt. Col. Arthur G. 
Stevens, Q.M.C., Chief of the New York Procurement 
Planning District. ‘‘Each Quartermaster Procurement Plan- 
ning Office maintains records of industrial surveys, schedules 
of production of industrial plants, as well as allocation of 
contracts. Complete details as to Army Quartermaster 
bids and specifications are also maintained. Medium size 
and smaller plants are ‘educated’ on how to obtain Army con- 
tracts and their machinery and plant facilities as well as 
their current work surveyed with the view toward conversion 
to Army manufacturing requirements. Purchasing offices of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps are constantly informed of 
newly available manufacturing facilities.”’ 








Twelve of these offices are maintained at strategic points 
about the country as follows: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston; Chi- 
cago; Detroit; Jeffersonville, Ind.; New York City; Phila- 
delphia; Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Texas; San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles; and Seattle, Wash. 

Capt. Henry de F. Mel, Officer-in-Charge, Navy Purchasing 
Office, New York City, outlines the purchasing system of the 
Navy in this way: The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., either purchases 
goods directly or has supervision over the procurement of 
practically all materials required by the Navy. In addition, 
the Bureau has three major purchasing offices—New York, 
San Francisco and Newport, Rhode Island—to which are 
assigned definite procurement duties. The Navy Purchasing 
Office, New York, for example, purchases for a number of 
Navy yards and stations and these yards send to the New 
York office special requisitions for materials and services 
rather than to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in Wash- 
ington. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts does most 
of its buying of stock items at regular intervals. Twice each 
year the Bureau consolidates all the replenishment requests 
sent in from the various Navy yards and supply depots 
throughout the country and procures materials and supplies 
upon the basis of these over-all general requirements. If, 
however, a yard or depot finds that it needs certain materials, 
particularly non-standard or special supplies, the officer- 
in-charge makes a special or ‘‘interim-requisition’’ to the 
purchasing office for the Navy designated as his supply source. 
A yard in New Jersey, for instance, would make a special 
requisition to the New York Purchasing Office. 


How the Navy buys 


There are three purchasing methods now used by the 
Navy. Formerly the system was based upon sealed bids 
wherever feasible. At this time, however, purchases are 
made in three ways: (1) direct negotiation, (2) telephone 
or telegraph purchases, (3) tendered invitation to select 
group of potential suppliers. The last method takes the 
place of the former sealed bid. No longer are public adver- 
tisements for bids made. Direct negotiation is carried on 
with those suppliers of goods that are listed with the purchas- 
ing activity and are known to be able to produce the kind and 
quantity of goods needed by the Navy. These suppliers are 
invited to quote prices. Awards of contracts are made to 
those submitting the lowest satisfactory offer. Telephone or 
telegraph purchases are made from known suppliers of specific 
goods when the need is urgent. The third method of invita- 
tion to a select group of potential suppliers is used in order to 
save for more complex work the large concerns which make 
similar products and to give the small producer an opportunity 
to bid for government contracts. Lists are made up of those 
firms which are known to make certain goods and each group 
is classified as to type of goods. When the Navy has need 
of supplies which call for fairly simple production, invitations 
are sent to this smaller, select and dependable group of sup- 
pliers. Plants, too, which are (Continued on page 102) 
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1. Goodrich saves million pounds of paper 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. makes on its production lines more 

than 32,000 items of rubber goods. Last year it reported a 
rate of saving of more than 1,000,000 pounds of box, fibre and 
corrugated board used in the shipping of its products. 
} This saving was effected by means of a conservation pro- 
gram started after representatives of the company attended a 
conference of the Folding Paper Box Assn. in Chicago last 
August and learned of the possible shortage of packaging ma- 
terials. 

The program was initiated by Ferrell Hammond, the com- 
pany’s chief packaging engineer. This required first a co- 
ordination between sales, manufacturing and shipping de- 
partments to make containers that would satisfy merchan- 
dising specifications, yet meet all requirements from the manu- 
facturing point of view and from the standpoint of handling 
and shipping. 

Mr. Hammond made a study of all packaging specifications 
in relation to the thousands of products packed. This study 
covered more than 700 different kinds and sizes of corrugated 
shipping containers. Calipers were reduced; dimensions 
changed, and in a number of cases the number of units per 
shipping carton was increased. In some instances, a simplifi- 
cation of the product lines themselves was required to package 
the items in a way to effect savings. The new specifications 
were put into effect on November 14 and Mr. Hammond re- 
ported to the government that, based on requirements of the 
company during the first 10 months of 1941, in a year’s time 
savings would total one million pounds. 

The summary of the report is shown opposite. 

Goodrich has also set up a special department for renovating 
cartons which have been used and are capable of re-use. A 
total of more than 34,000 of these have now been handled by 
the department. At an average of two pounds apiece, about 
80,000 pounds of board have been saved. In making cartons 
ready for re-use they are stripped of all sealing tape and labels, 
and all stenciling is blanked out to eliminate all difficulty of 
resealing and marking. 

Practically the entire output of Goodrich’s synthetic pack- 
aging material made of polyvinyl] chloride is going to the army 
and navy. It is being used right now for packaging in only 


2. Kraft Cheese Co. also 


By changing specifications, redesigning cartons and by in- 
stituting an intensive reclamation and re-use program, the 
Kraft Cheese Co. has reported savings of more than a million 
pounds of paper board. This represents conservation up to 
47.5 per cent in board weight effected principally through the 
use of lower-test board and economy designs. 

In its reclamation and re-use program, the company gathers 
and returns shipping materials such as cartons, paper, wire 
and corrugated scrap to suppliers who make shipments to 
Kraft. Kraft’s own shipping cartons and other materials 
are now returned to the company by its own distributors and 
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Summary of Yearly Conservation Based Upon Usage 
of First 10 Months—1941 





Fibre and 
Corrugated 
Box Board Board 





DRUG SUNDRIES: 
Standardization of packages and lines 
to three sizes for bottles and com- 
binationsand three sizes for syringes 
and reduction in caliper 48,435 Ibs. 16,118 Ibs. 
HEELS AND SOLES: 
Reduction in caliper of small heel 





boxes 43,200 Ibs. 
MECHANICAL GOODS: 
Change in garden hose packages 153,368 Ibs. 
Reduction in caliper of gasket boxes 7,595 Ibs. 


Change in Koroseal shipping con- 
tainers—fibre drums—to large cor- 


rugated pallet boxes 208,800 Ibs. 
Redesigned de-icer shipping cases 5,587 lbs 
TIRES, TUBES AND ACCESSORIES: 
Reduction in caliper of tube boxes 336,399 Ibs. 
Elimination of certain fan belt boxes 

and sleeves 61,700 Ibs. 
Elimination of certain friction tape 

display boxes 3,276 Ibs. 
Display cards 2,450 Ibs. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Sorting and reconditioning of used 
cartons 115,027 Ibs. 





503,055 Ibs. 498,900 Ibs. 
one unique instance—as a protective cover for the magneto 
on airplane engines between the time they leave the engine 
manufacturer until they arrive in the aircraft assembly line. 
The material is also used widely for insulation and as a coat- 
ing for airmen’s suits used in high altitude flying, raincoats, 
aviation wind cones, mechanics’ aprons, covers for aircraft 
engines, instrument panels, tarpaulins, ponchos and _ field 
photographers’ tents. 


saves million pounds of board 


sales branches by way of the concern’s own trucking service. 
The cartons are then re-used for further shipping of Kraft 
products. 

“In the case of our own, as well as suppliers’ containers,” 
the company wrote, ‘“‘we have given instruction where neces- 
sary to change the method of fastening and opening containers 
to simplify the problem of breakdown, return and re-use. 
Strip gluing and taping of cartons is now used almost exclu- 
sively to eliminate metal fastenings.” 

Wherever compatible with efficiency in service, the test of 
carton board has been reduced. Fillers of chip board or cor- 

















rugated board have been eliminated wherever possible. In 
some cases, paper has been substituted. 

Redesigning of the cartons has been one of the largest fac- 
tors in material saving, the company stated. This saving 
has been realized in two ways: (1) Encouraging the purchase 
of larger units. In some cases smaller sizes were eliminated 
entirely, such as discontinuance of 1-doz. packs in place of 3- 
doz. packs; (2) replacing low flat cartons in favor of more 
compact squat types to do away with a considerable amount 
of flap space as well as cutting down on the effective area of 
box board containing the same volume of goods. 

A systematic, comprehensive program is continuing into 
the packing of every product in the line, so that as old sup- 
plies are used up, re-orders will be made on the basis of 
changed designs. Substantial further savings are expected 
as this program continues. 

In the matter of primary wrapping, so important in pro- 
tecting food products from spoilage, the research department 
is hard at work developing new packaging to eliminate the 
use of strategic materials. Quite a few of the company’s 
products have been handled this way. 


In its war program, the Kraft Cheese Co. is packing huge 
quantities of American Cheddar Cheese in 2-lb. tins for the 








Old type carton (left) 12 1-lb. pack is replaced by com- 
pact 12-pack carton (right) with considerable saving in 
board weight. Center carton holds 36 bags, saves board. 


armed forces. Large quantities of processed cheese in 5-lb. 
loaf and other packages as well as other bulk cheese and salad 
dressings are also going to the army and navy. 


3. One million trees for future pulp 


Paper comes from wood pulp, which comes from pine trees. 
The temendous consumption of pulp for today’s war produc- 
tion will deplete the forests, unless they are replenished. 

Realizing that future success of ptlpwood operations is 
linked solidly with reforestation, Container Corp. of America, 
which operates a large pulp mill at Fernandina, Fla., early 
this year started an unusual type of conservation program for 
the future. 

One million pine tree seedlings were distributed last Janu- 


Governor Spessard L. Holland of Florida helps plant pine 
seedlings while A. H. Stier, manager of timber operations 
for Container Corp., which arranged to distribute 1,000,000 
pine tree seedlings, looks on. Scout does planting. 
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ary by this company in 16 Florida counties to aid in this re- 
forestation program and to help landowners to grow more 
trees, especially on wasteland. The program was instituted 
at appropriate ceremonies on the lawn of the Florida execu- 
tive mansion, with Governor Spessard L. Holland taking part 
in the tree-planting ceremonies. Similar ceremonies were 
held in other sections of the state. 

In addition to the presentation of the million trees, the 
program includes an extensive educational plan in cooperation 
with the Florida Forest and Park Service, the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the AAA in Florida. These activities 
include meetings of future farmers and 4-H club members. 
Color films are shown, demonstrating how to plant the trees 
and how a profitable cash crop can be grown annually on 
acreage now regarded as wasteland. 

It is estimated that it takes 10 to 20 years to raise a new 
crop suitable for cutting in the South; much longer in the 
North. 

In the war program, Southern forests are contributing 
generously. They are the source of immense quantities of 
lumber needed for cantonment construction, defense housing 
and new factories—and in the building of bridges, ships, 
docks and other defense needs. They provide wood for gun- 
stocks, wooden boxes and paper board for crating and boxing 
of munitions, machinery, and other commodities such as 
charcoal and turpentine used for flares and signals, cellulose 
for explosives. 

The pulp and paper industry has enjoyed a rapid expansion 
in the lower South during the past ten years, accounting for 
an investment of more than $100,000,000 in pulp mills during 
that period. In the kraft paper field, the South produces 
80 per cent of United States requirements. Approximately 
60,000 men are employed on a year-round basis in. both woods 
and mills. Over 25 per cent of all the pulp produced in this 
country now comes from Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisana, Arkansas, eastern Texas and eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Under controlled cutting, Forest Service officials say the 
nation’s forests are capable of (Continued on page 104) 
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Flexible material to replace cans 








mong latest developments to meet the demands for a 

package to replace tin containers in many instances is a 

new flexible material comprised of several plies of paper, foil 

and protective films, or certain combinations thereof, securely 
laminated into one integral sheet. 

The material is one designed to meet the pressing need for a 
lightweight material to pack a wide range of products, includ- 
ing dehydrated, processed and concentrated foods as well as 
delicate mechanical parts and ammunition in the war program. 

Principal features claimed by the makers of this new ma- 
terial are: (1) resistance to moisture-vapor transmission, 
light and air; (2) strength and flexibility; (3) extremely light 
weight; (4) reduced shipping and storage space of empties 
and (5) adaptability to existing packaging equipment. As a 
replacement for tin containers, the new material is said to 
provide adequate protection, use less critical materials, offer 
quick delivery, is lower in cost than certain other materials 
and reduces shipping weight and space. 

The several plies of the material are laminated according to 
requirements of each type of product to be packaged. A 
newly developed process of rolling foil with less tin has con- 
tributed to make the product possible, according to the makers. 
However, no tin at all is used in applications where the mate- 
rial is not in direct contact with food. 

Because of the nature of the raw material that goes into 
the new packaging material it is not planned to use it for 
civilian requirements until after the war, but at present it is 
being considered for all types of military shipments. 

When formed into a bag, it is reported that a million 
of these units, 5-gal. size, or with approximate capacity of 
25,000,000 Ibs. of flour, will conserve up to 1,090 tons of dead 


After 13l-day round trip to Panama Canal, dehydrated 
potatoes were in excellent condition in this flexible, lami- 
nated material. New material in bag form shown at right, 
is packed for shipment in B-flute corrugated container. 
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shipping weight and reduce shipping space at a rate of 77 to | 
when empty in comparison with a set-up container. 

A specially developed moisture-proof adhesive for all 
seams is such that these containers retain their moisture-proof 


qualities even when they are soaked in water. In one test, 
shipments of flour and dehydrated potatoes in these bags 
were made to the Panama Canal Zone—a round trip of 131 
days under the most severe actual shipping and loading con 
ditions including more than two weeks’ storage in the trop 
ics with dew saturation. Both products were in excellent 
condition. There was no deterioration from moisture absorp 
tion, mold growth or insect infestations. 

As a tight wrap on prepared cereal, the stock showed */ 100 
of 1 per cent moisture gains of product, according to tests, 
compared with 9.1 per cent gain with present ordinary paper 
wrap package after only one week at 100 deg. F. 95 per cent 
relative humidity. Fibre canisters with tin or black iron 
tops and bottoms are made moisture-proof, it is said, by 
applying this material as a label around the wide wall. 

Carton, bag and container manufacturers and prominent 
converters are studying this material because of its out 
standing protective qualities for packaging such products as 
cereals, ground coffee, corn meal, crackers, flour, hominy, 
spaghetti, dehydrated potatoes, dry soup mixes, sugar, tea, 
etc. Another use is in the packaging of munitions, machine 
parts, powder, etc. 

The company is also working on another material of a 
similar nature which can be hermetically sealed. 


Credit: Flexible packaging material called Renlflex developed by 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Chart shows comparison of 5-gal. units of new flexible 
material with similar-size rigid containers in regard to 
savings in weight, shipping space, cost, etc. New con- 
tainers will not be offered commercially until after the war. 


WE/GHT OF MATERIAL 
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Above. Trophy awarded this year to 57 winners in the 
All-America Package Competition. Right. Charles A. 
Breskin presents trophy to W. J. Connolly of Wilson & Co. 
Editor’s note to Hollywood scouts: Because we couldn’t 
illustrate the entire 57 winners here, we picked this one 
solely for photogenic qualities of George Rector (center). 


7. year instead of the All-America Package Competition 
Presentation Dinner at which winners in the competition 
are presented with their awards, an informal cocktail party 
was held in the South Garden of the Hotel Astor. Through- 
out the course of the afternoon, as the different award winners 
arrived at the party, they were presented with their trophies 
of award by Charles A. Breskin, publisher of Modern Pack- 
aging. The informal and simple manner of presenting the 
awards this year was in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
Open house for the afternoon gave suppliers, designers, manu- 
facturers and others in the field of packaging an opportunity 
to get together informally to discuss current mutual problems 
and future wartime trends. 

The trophy given this year to winners of the competition 
was particularly noteworthy. It was molded of an acrylic 
resin from a sculptured original. The original sculpture was 


done by Suzanne Silvercruys, noted Belgian sculptor, and 





Winners 
Receive 
— All-America 
Trophies 





represents two symbolic figures—industry and _ progress. 
Progress is shown holding out the lighted lamp of knowledge 
to industry. Molded by Vernon-Benshoff Co. of acrylic 
resin, which has a water-clear, translucent character, the 
trophy conveys a modern expression because of its modern 
synthetic material. 

In addition to the trophy that was given to those whose 
packages had won major awards, plaques were given all those 
designers, suppliers and manufacturers who had contributed 
in some way to the winning packages. These plaques bear a 
certificate of award and are ingeniously made. The paper 
certificate is laminated to a wood base. The lamination is 
done under a special patent by Pyraglass, Inc. The highly 
polished and finished surface of the plaque makes it a per- 
manent decorative piece. 

Several hundred guests attended the party at the Astor, 
many of whom were in New York for the A.M.A. meetings. 
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-+++ DESIGN 


The changes made in Mollé brushless shaving cream jars are the 
result of a study of consumer use experience compiled over a long 
period of time. The old jar (shown on the left) was formed by 
five recessed panels joined by smooth outside rounded corners 
The panels permitted a repetition of the trade name, embossed in 
glass on each of the five sides. At the same time, they formed 
corners inside from which it was difficult to remove the cream 
without an instrument. The circular opening, being somewhat 
smaller than the body of the jar, formed a shoulder from which it 
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Bag inte envelene 


In 1940 The Borden Co. used an envelope, sealed with glue, for 
their Instant Mix, which had no moisture-vapor protection. The 





company found that the contents deteriorated and there was a 
bad sifting problem which resulted in loss of customers. In order 
to get back lost sales and to increase the volume of sales, Borden’s 
decided to improve the quality of the Instant Mix to make the 





product more hygroscopic and to develop a package which would 
eliminate the bad sifting problem. 

During 1941 when the new package was used, the company got 
back a good many of the customers they lost, added more to their 
books and did not have any returns due to spoilage of the product 
through moisture intrusion, loss of flavor and sifting. 

* The package is made of a special laminated sheet, heat sealed top 
and bottom. A special feature is that the package is made up in 
bag form, but its appearance when filled and sealed is the same 
as that of an envelope. 

The thermoplastic closure at the top and bottom makes a com 
plete plug at each end of the package and eliminates sifting of the 
finely pulverized contents. Because the product was more 
hygroscopic than many prepared hot chocolates and contained 
powdered milk, it deteriorated through moisture intrusion. A 
combination of the heat sealing at both ends and the lamination 
of moisture, vapor-proof paper provided enough protection for ap- 
proximately 9 months of shelf life. The glassine in the paper 
stock also protects the product from loss of flavor. 


Credit: Bags by Benj. C. Betner Co. 
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was difficult to remove the cream. The smooth, rounded outside 
corners were difficult to grasp, particularly with wet hands. It 
was these disadvantages pointed out by consumers that inspired 
a completely new design. For the new jar, the glass supplier 
worked from sketches, making sample molds which showed the 
actual proportions of the jar with various sizes of caps. Close 
attention was paid to the height of the jar in relation to its open- 
ing. The size of the opening was important in order that a man 
with almost any size hand might conveniently remove the cream 
and the height was important for the accommodation of various 
finger lengths. The round jar finally decided upon (shown at 
the right in the photograph), which holds the same amount of 
cream as the old, is made after a piece of early American glassware 
that showed what is known as a dew-drop and tear design. The 
mold maker followed its pattern in making the molds and the 
result was a modified hobnail design that is not only attractive, 
but also provides gripping surface that makes the jar easier to 
handle, even with wet hands. The closure requires only a quarter 
turn to open or seal. The jars, when empty, have many house 
hold re-use possibilities. This provides a distinct advantage in 
view of the present emphasis placed on functional packaging. 

The company summarizes the features of the new Mollé jar, 
which make it a better selling jar, as follows: (1) It is more com- 
pact; is shallower with a wide neck; holds the same amount of 
cream and all the cream can be removed readily. (2) Hobnail 
design is both attractive and convenient, for it provides gripping 
surface for easier handling. (3) Easy, quick closure. (4) 
Household re-use possibilities. 


Credit: Jars by Olean Glass Co., Inc. Caps by Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Corp. Cartons by The Great Lakes Box Co. 




















Paper and wood 


Revlon does an interesting packaging job of their new spring 
shades ‘‘1942”’ and ‘‘1952.”’ Nail enamel cartons, combination 
packages and new lipstick cartons are bright and gay in fuschia 
and purple. The “Hour Glass,’”’ symbolizing the two new shades’ 
name, is in fuschia and purple with little 1942 and 1952 tabs 
attached to the brace on the simulated hour glass to identify the 
different shades. The container is made of cardboard, wood and 
a tiny piece of elastic. A bottle of nail polish and a lipstick are 
placed in one half of the hour glass. A paper shell holds the bottle 
in position and a piece of elastic affixes the lipstick to the wall of 
the container. Another piece of elastic serves as a hinge to allow 
the two halves of the glass to open and shut. Notches on the 
hinged side of the top and base make it possible to keep the con- 
tainer open to display the products when desired. A small set- 
up box with a drop front holds a bottle of nail enamel and a 
smaller bottle of a liquid for adding a top coat to the enameled 
finger nail. A cleverly contrived die-cut cardboard blank fits 
snugly around the smaller bottle and keeps the two bottles from 
jostling against each other. The inside of the drop front is 
fuschia color and bears brand and product identification. When 
the front is dropped down, the box makes an effective display 
piece for the contents. The outside of the front bears the same 
information and the hinged lid carries the names of the two prod- 
ucts packed in the box. 

Folding cartons in fuschia and purple hold individual bottles of 
enamel or lipsticks. They all carry the distinctive symbol of the 
hour glass and a minimum of tastefully arranged copy. The 
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Plastic container 


Here are two lipstick containers, for Gilda Audrey and Don Juan, 
made of plastics which have the good features of those made of 
metal and are extremely attractive. Although the greater num- 
ber of plastic materials are being used in the war industries, cellu- 
lose acetate from which these containers are made is available in 
limited quantities. Containers for lipsticks have been made of 
various common metals, but metals are no longer obtainable for 
such purposes. A plastic material which can be used as a substi- 
tute is certain to be welcomed by many in the cosmetic industry 

These containers are constructed so that the lipstick rides on a 
double swivel. This makes it impossible for the stick to jam. 
Since the cap must be removed in order to work the swivel up- 
ward, there is no danger of the inside of the cap becoming smudged 
and messy. The swivel is self-locking so that when the lipstick 
is moved up to the height desired, it stays there until the elevator 
is again lowered by turning the rim of the base. The cap fits 
down over a ridge on which are four tiny nips that catch the edge 
of the cap and hold it fast. 

Cellulose acetate which composes the material for the con- 
tainers is rugged and durable. It retains its high polish indefi- 
nitely and has great wear resistance—all characteristics which 
make it a good plastic for lipstick containers since they get long 
usage. These containers have been injection molded in an opaque 
ivory and in red, but cellulose acetate has wide color possibilities. 





Credit: Molded by Harry Broder from cellulose acetate by Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp.; Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div.; and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








packages make particularly colorful arrangements and settings 
when grouped together for display purposes. Individual bottles 
and containers for the products have not been redesigned, but 
the interesting boxes and cartons give the old containers new 
and eye-catching sales appeal. 

In times like these when conservation of materials of all kinds 
is so important, these Revlon packages are notable for the ingeni- 
ous way in which they do double duty as display pieces and as 
consumer boxes. Although tiny pieces of elastic are used at this 
time, it is easily possible for other means to be devised to secure 
the lipstick in the hour glass container and for the hinges to be 
made of other available material. The simple color scheme is 
also of advantage in few of future possible shortages. 


HISTORIES * * +» 
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Paper lipsticks and compacts 








etal for lipsticks may be on the firing line in the Pacific, 

but American women will not be without lipsticks—or 
powder compacts—for the duration. The set-up paper box 
industry has come to the rescue. 

After months of research, a lipstick and compact have been 
brought out made of paper and other comparatively obtain- 
able materials. In addition, the new paper container line in- 
cludes a paper can with a new kind of paper and wood dis- 
penser closure for tooth powder and other dry toiletries. 

These developments are among the most outstanding of 
the year so far in the development of substitute materials. 
The lipstick had an ancestor which some may remember if 
they have ever been familiar with the paper containers used 
for lip pomade. Roger and Gallet have used such a container 
for years. 

These old containers, however, were of the push-up type. 
The new paper one is a swivel and works with the same effi- 
ciency as similar containers made from metals—a particular 
invention inspired by the present emergency. 

Construction of the new containers is as follows. The lip- 
stick fits into a cup made of acetate or tin scrap, both of which 
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are still available. The inner tubes of some of the containers 
are made of a plastic material; others are made of paper. 
The outer tubes are made of a specially lacquered paper to in- 
crease rigidity and durability as well as to provide an attrac- 
tive decorative surface. 

The end pieces and the screw base are made from vegetable 
ivory dyed to shade. Vegetable ivory is made from a South 
American nut. The company states that it is used as ballast 
by incoming ships and is thus plentiful and inexpensive. 

The compacts are possible because of the development of 
a particularly strong and pliable board. They are made in 
two sizes and two shapes, round and square. The smaller 
round ones are for cake rouge. The large ones will be used 
for cake powder or, if used with a fitted fabric screen, for 
loose powder. Mirrors are secured in the lids between two 
pieces of board, one of which has a die-cut opening to allow 
the mirror to show through. A molded plastic tray in color 
to blend with the case is placed in the base to hold the powder 
or rouge. The hinges on the first compacts were made of 
metal, but future ones will be made of a plastic material. 

The square compacts will be either single or double. In 


























other words, they will be constructed to hold either powder or 
rouge alone, or a combination of powder and rouge. The 
inner receptacle of the square compacts will also be molded 
of a plastic material. A sheet plastic material will be used for 
the opening tabs. 

Lipsticks are labeled with lithograph wrap. The compacts 
will be lithographed right on the board, before it is coated. 
Manufacturers will repeat the same designs on the paper 
containers as they used on their other packages, so that 
continuity of brand identity will be maintained. Both lids 
and bases of the compacts are domed under pressure to give 
them curved form. 

It is said that the cost to manufacturers who adopt the 
paper containers is considerably less than comparable metal 
ones—for example, 9!/. cents to 12'/> cents in the case of lip- 
sticks in comparison with metal cases at 10 and 20 cents. 

Five of the large cosmetic firms have already placed orders 
running into millions for these containers. The lipsticks 
will be on the market shortly; the compacts will be an im- 
portant promotional feature of fall lines. 

The lipsticks will be used by cosmetic houses in the higher 
price range. In this bracket, 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 lip- 
sticks are produced annually and the manufacturer of the con- 
tainers says that he can supply 70 per cent of this production. 


Several orders for the paper tooth powder containers are 
in production, but because of the importance of the sales 
feature, the companies who will have them on the market 
have asked that their names not be revealed. 

The paper cans are made in two sizes. The closure includes 
a cogged paper disk which turns on a screw swivel. As it is 
turned around, a circular opening in the top disk moves over a 
similar opening in the inner construction. Contents may be 
shaken through this opening in desired quantities. When the 
cogged disk is turned again, the opening is closed. Inner con- 
struction of the closure is wood. 

The question arises, of course, whether in view of increasing 
restrictions on raw materials there will be lipsticks and powder 
to go into the new containers. In England, however, luxury 
items of this nature were not banned, because it was believed 
that the material that went into them was important from a 
morale building standpoint. In times of stress, women need 
such items more than ever; to fix up and look pretty helps 
them to carry on. 


Credit: Paper containers developed and made by F. N. Burt Co., 
Inc. Cellulose acetate by Tennessee Eastman Corp. and molded by 
Pierce Plastics, Inc. Ethylcellulose sheeting supplied by The Dow 
Chemical Co. 


Within a short time these paper lipsticks and compacts will be taking the place of metalones. Lipstick is swivel type. 
Paper cans are for tooth powder, other dry toiletries and drugs. 


Compacts have plastic inner tray, hinges and tabs. 
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| Binney & Smith Co. redesigned its container for An-du-septic 
Dustless Crayon to make it more attractive and useful when 
all the contents have been used. The rectangular metal box 
answers the need for a container which is strong enough to serve 
as protection for the pieces of chalk over the fairly long time the 
package will be used. Made by Liberty Can & Sign Co. 


@§ Three stirrup-shaped bottles with horses’ heads blown in the 
@/ glass are a Parfums Charbert, Inc., gift suggestion for a man 
Shaving lotion, hair lotion and talcum are packaged in a gay 
green and white box, showing a race track scene complete with 
grandstand, .cheering throngs and starting post. The bottles not 
only make an attractive appearance on bathroom shelf or chest of 
drawers, but also do not tip easily and may be gripped firmly. 


®} The Hough Home Bakery of Cleveland uses this corrugated 
3 * gift carton for sending its cakes to all parts of the country. 
The design is printed directly on the board and thus seasonal 
changes may be made with ease. The cover locks on and makes 
a tight, strong, attractive shipping container and gift package in 
one. A sturdy handle assures that the box will be carried up- 
right and it facilitates ease of handling. Made by The Ashta- 
bula Corrugated Box Co. 


Packaged party games are a new wrinkle for entertainment 
4 planners, developed and produced by National Assn. Service. 

ver a Dull Moment”’ is a set of games for parties, reasonably 
priced and packed in an attractive 83/, by 113/s by */,-in. card- 
board box. The color combination gains immediate attention 
of shoppers and the design conveys at a glance the contents of the 
adult game set without cluttering up the package cover with too 
much copy. The color scheme of red and blue on white stock is 
such that even with much handling the box will not show finger- 
marks. Single sets are enclosed in a convenient corrugated 
mailer. Boxes by Spitzer Paper Box Co. Mailer by The 
Ottawa River Paper Co. 


A Dermetics, Inc., introduces its automatic rouge applicator in 
) answer to a demand by women for a practically effortless 
means for applying rouge. The container is molded of poly- 
styrene which gives it a lovely opalescent effect. The applicator 
holds about a year’s supply of powder-rouge which sifts through 


e——_ ne 


es pennies oe the chiffon velvet top evenly as it is rubbed over the cheeks. 
as ‘ « er oe : The handy applicator could easily be fitted into containers of 
ere — —— many materials other than those of polystyrene. Applicator by 

§ Arpin Products, Inc. Polystyrene by Bakelite Corp. 








@ The decanter style bottle used by Brookside Distilling Corp. 
if has important re-use value as a home decanter which any 
family would be proud to use on its table. It is decorated with an 
embossed design of grapes and comes with a cork and glass stop- 
per. The bottle is labeled with an attractive lithographed seal. 
Bottles and closures by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Label by 
Empire Lithographing Co. 
™ Holsum Products’ Peanut Crunch is now being packed in 
( small glass containers with screw-on closures and in 5-lb. 
tins. The size of the glass jar was designed to fit right into the 
popular price class and to meet the needs of small families. The 
5-lb. tin was introduced for restaurant, hotel and lunch counter 
use. All labels carry the quickly recognized trade mark of a 
medieval knight’s helmet. Jars by MHazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Labels by Kirby-Cogeshall-Steinau Co. and Milprint, Inc. 
Closures by Trio Metal Cap Co. Can by Wisconsin Can Co. 


Second in a series of American Primitives are these stationery 

boxes for Eaton’s writing papers. They capture the appeal 
of things handfashioned and old in boxes suitable for gift purposes 
and for personal use. The designs used for the envelope linings 
and cover papers of the box are typical of the printed challis and 
calieoes of the 19th century. These patterned fabrics appear fre- 
quently in American Primitive portraits and the printing plates 
used by Eaton for these boxes were made directly from old end- 
papers of the period. They have been reproduced in color and 
appearance as exactly as possible. Boxes by Eaton Paper Corp. 


g How the sales force can get a lift from efficient packaging is 
ey illustrated by this sample ‘“‘Grippo’’ kit of automobile parts. 
In one compact kit, the salesman has ready for display to cus- 
tomers 50 widely varied products. There is a large number of 
small, yet clumsy, metallic products, some of them sharp-pointed, 
all securely fastened but ready for quick display. The entire kit 
was assembled by an efficient stapling machine. Assembly and 
‘stapling by Bostitch, Inc. 


Texcel Giftape merchandise card was designed for use as 
a merchandise card in chain stores. Such stores have en- 


couraged the use of a card, especially for small items, which will 
attract attention and explain or demonstrate the item’s purpose. 
Spools of the general shape of the Texcel Giftape were formerly 
attached to conventional, flat cards. The disadvantage of this 
means is that the design and color of the tape are difficult to see 
for proper selection by customers. The Texcel card securely locks 
the spool in upright position. Card by Guy W. Hodges, Inc. 
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Latest WPB orders 





\) oe still more rapidly toward complete controls of all 
raw materials, the War Production Board has issued 
several hundred additional orders in the past 60 days. Those 
which affect packaging materials and operations are listed 
below, with a brief digest of their import. For complete de- 
tails, a study of each order is recommended. Copies may be 
obtained from the Division of Information, O.E.M., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the regional office in your area. 


Metals 


ANTIMONY M-112 March 30. Antimony, alloy for 
lead and tin, placed under allocation control. 

ALUMINUM PIGMENT AND PAINT M-l-g March 
10. (See under CHEMICALS, COATINGS, PIGMENTS.) 

CHROMIUM M-18-b March 26. Limits deliveries for 
various purposes, including pigments, and prohibits use in 
ceramics, soap, glass, etc. 

METAL CLOSURES L-68 March 28. Use of steel, 
zine, zinc base alloy, copper, copper brass alloy limited as 
fasteners, closures, etc., for various products including bags, 
cases, kits, etc. 

COPPER FOR BRONZE POWDER  M-9-c-3 March 28 
(Supplementary). Ink, Paste and Leaf: See under CHEMI- 
CALS, COATINGS, PIGMENTS. 

LEAD M-38 Extension No. 1 March 20. Expiration 
date extended to Dec. 31, 1942. (Original order issued Jan. 
10 prohibits lead foil or lead base alloy foil on cigarettes after 
May 1, 1942.) 

LEAD FOIL M-38-c Amendment No.1 April 6. Pro- 
hibits use of lead or lead base alloy for manufacture of foil 
(with few exceptions). 

MOLYBDENUM M-110 March 18. Places molyb 
denum in all forms under allocation. 

NICKEL M-6-a Amendment No. 1 March 30. Pro- 
vides unlimited application of original order. 

ORES M-63 Amendment No. 3 March 14 and April 8. 
Lifts restrictions on importation of ores and concentrates 
such as cadmium, zinc, lead and copper. 

CHROME STEEL M-21-d Amendment No. 1 March 
27. Chrome content of steel limited to 4 per cent except on 
A-1-K priorities. 

TIN M-81-Interpretation February 23. Rules that 
sales by manufacturers of tin cans for home or institutional 
canning purposes are permissible. 

TIN M-81-Modification March 6. Permits delivery 
this year of cans for primary and secondary products which 
were completely manufactured or whose parts were com- 
pletely cut on February 11. 

TIN M-81 Amendment No. 1 April 6. Specifies and 
limits kinds of condensed soups which may be packed in tin 
after June 30. 

TIN M-81 Interpretation No. 1 March 13. Makes 
clear that canners may buy and use amounts of tinplate 
needed for government food requisitions M-86 and M-86-a. 

TIN M-43-a Amendment No. 1 April 4. Allows use of 
enough solder to manufacture cans permitted by Conserva- 
tion Order M-81. 

TIN M-43-a Amended March 17. Prohibits use of 
tin or tin bearing metal for manufacture of new list which 
includes fasteners, foil, seals, labels, coated paper, etc. 
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TIN M-43 Amendment No. 2 April 10. Restriction of 
tin content in solder. 

TIN CLOSURES FOR GLASS CONTAINERS M-104 
April 3. Restricts use of tin plate or terneplate for manufac- 
ture of various types of caps and closures for glass containers. 

TIN FOR COLLAPSIBLE TUBES M-115 April 1. 
Provides drastic regulations on the use and production of 
collapsible tin tubes, completely eliminating their use for 
foods, cosmetics, and most toilet preparations. Also re- 
quires the individual purchaser of a tube of toothpaste or 
shaving cream, when buying from a retailer, to turn in a used 
tin, tin-coated or tin alloy collapsible tube of any kind for 
each new tube bought. 

Conservation Order M-115, issued April 1, 1942, restricts 
the use and manufacture of collapsible tin tubes and contains 
restrictions on retail sales. 

The effect of this Order is explained in the following re- 
lease issued by the War Production Board (WPB 747, April 1, 
1942): 

“Drastic regulations on the use and production of collapsi- 
ble tin tubes, completely eliminating their use for foods, cos- 
metics, and most toilet preparations, were put into effect 
today (April 1, 1942) by the War Production Board in a fur- 
ther move to conserve this country’s supply of the metal. 

“In the first provision of its kind, the Order (M-115) also 
requires that every individual purchaser of a tube of tooth- 
paste or shaving cream, when buying from a retailer, from 
today on must turn in a used tin, tin-coated, or tin-alloy col- 
lapsible tube of any kind for each new tube bought. 

“Retailers and dealers in possession of used tubes, are re- 
quired to hold them, subject to further order of the Director 
of Industry Operations. 

“The regulations permit the use of 100 per cent tin tubes 
only for certain medicinal ointments and pharmaceutical 
preparations, and allow the use of a tin-coated tube for cer- 
tain other pharmaceutical preparations, for toothpastes and 
shaving creams. 

“The Order sets up three classes of tubes. Class I allows 
the use of 100 per cent tin tubes for medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical ointments compounded by pharmacists according to a 
prescription by a doctor, dentist, or veterinarian. 

“Class II permits the use of a tube containing 7'/2 per cent 
of tin for medicinal and pharmaceutical ointments not in- 
cluded in Class I, and for ointments intended for use in the 
body orifices. 

“Class III permits the use of a tube containing 7'/2 per 
cent tin for toothpastes and shaving creams. 

“Collapsible tube makers are required by the Order, effec- 
tive today, to halt the manufacture of tubes containing more 
than 7!/. per cent of tin, except for Class I products. In 
addition, manufacturers of dental and shaving creams may 
not pack during the period of April-1 to June 30, 1942, more 
than 100 per cent (by volume) of the toothpastes and shaving 
creams packed in the corresponding period of 1940. 

“Tube blanks already manufactured by the effective date 
of the Order may be made into ‘non-essential tubes,’ and may 
be sold and used for products not listed by Tables I, II, and 
III. Manufacture or use of tubes for non-essential pur- 
poses, however, is to end with the issuance of the Order, 
except to the extent of existing inventory. 





Paleolithic 


Sm cave-dweller of the 
period painted this picture of a bull on 


the wall of his cavern home. Undoubtedly 
he was trying to express himself, before 
written language was available, and he did so 


rather well. 


Modern design is more concerned with im- 
pression, however, than expression. It utilizes 
the tools developed by artists since history’s 


dawn, but it does so in a meaningful way. 


So, when Burt’s designers create a package, it 
says exactly what they, and the customer, 
want it to say—through shape, color, pictures 
and word-story. And once the hand-dummy 
is completed, our automatic machinery, built 
by us to our own exacting specifications, is 
brought into play to produce the package 
exactly, in great quantities, at high speed, 
automatically. That is as true for set-up 
boxes as it is for rigid transparent boxes and 
both folding and display cartons. 
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“All manufacturers of tubes are required by the Order to 
cooperate in reducing the thickness of tin coatings for tubes 
allowed by the Order to the ‘minimum thickness which will 
be sufficient for satisfactory packing of the particular prod- 
uct packed.’ Manufacturers are also ordered to concentrate 
on larger-sized tubes and to use other containers where 
practicable. 

“A further restriction of the Order prohibits the use of 
tin-coated tubes by those who did not use such tubes for their 
products prior to January 1, 1941. 

“In permitting the use of pure tin tubes for Class I products, 
the Order announced today supersedes the applicable provi- 
sions of Tin Conservation Order M-43-a.”’ 

The Order affecting tooth paste and shaving cream reads: 

(4) No retailer shall sell or deliver, on and after the 
date of issuance of this Order, a new Class III tube to any 
ultimate purchaser unless such purchaser delivers to such 
retailer concurrently with his purchase one used tube (either a 
Class I, Class II, or Class III tube) for each tube delivered to 
such purchaser. All such tubes so received by retailers 
shall be held by such retailers until further order of the 
Director of Industry Operations. No person shall sell or 
otherwise dispose of any such tubes to dealers in scrap metals 
or junk, and all such dealers who have any such tubes in their 
possession shall hold them until further order by the Director 
of Industry Operations.” 

Class III tubes include only toothpaste and shaving cream 
tubes. Class I and Class II tubes include tubes for medicinal 
and pharmaceutical ointments. 


Chemicals, Coatings, Pigments 


ALUMINUM PIGMENT AND ALUMINUM PAINT 
M-l-g March 10. Restricts manufacture and use of 
aluminum pigment and paint except for purposes on applica- 
tion of PD-312. 

CHLORINE M-19 Amendment March 30. Effective 
date of restrictions postponed to May 1, 1942. 

CHLORINATED HYDROCARBON SOLVENTS M-41 
Amendment No. 1 March 30. Effective date of restric- 
tions postponed to May 15, 1942. 

ENAMEL ON CANS M-108 March 23. 
use of enamels for exterior coating on cans of tinplate or 


Prohibits 


terneplate; not applicable to glass containers. 
DYESTUFFS M-103 March 28. 

use of organic coloring matter. 
GLYCERINE M-58 March 30. Effective May 1, 

1942, limits delivery and/or acceptance to 50 Ibs. per month 


Curtailing civilian 


except under allocation. 
PRINTING INKS M-53 March 30. 


liveries of important colors such as chrome yellows and 


Restricts de 


oranges and limits uses of others. 

PRINTING INKS P-94 March 30. Assigns Prefer 
ence Rating of A-5 to obtain available materials. 

COPPER (BRONZE POWDER) M-9-c-3. March 28. 
Restricts use of copper bronze powder in printing and pub 
lishing industry till May 31, thereafter prohibits use entirely. 

TUNG OIL M-57 Amendment No. 2 March 19. 
Restricts use to Defense Supplies Corp. and to can linings for 
foods for human consumption, ete. (Oiticica oil included by 
order April 15.) 

LAURIC ACID OILS M-60 March 20. Brings under 
control cocoanut oil, babassu oil, palm kernel oil and other 
high lauric acid oils used in coatings. 

RAPESEED OIL M-77 March 24. Prohibits uses of 
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this oil except for marine lubricants, in manufacture of rub- 
ber, and limits other uses. 

PALM OIL M-59 March 30. Restricts use of palm 
oil to manufacture of tin plate, etc., and under certain condi- 
tions to products producing glycerine. 

ENAMEL COATINGS (FOR GLASS CONTAINER 
TOPS) M-116 April 4. Prohibits use of enamel on clo- 
sures of tinplate, terneplate or blackplate, for glass containers. 


Paper and Pulp 


SULPHITE WOOD PULP M-52 and Amendment 
March 21. Latest amendment (March 21) of this alloca- 
tion order places effective date as March 31 and expiration as 
May 1. 

WOOD PULP M-93 March 12. Supplements M-52 
and places all pulp under allocation and priority control. 

WOOD PULP M-93 Amendment No. 1 March 21. 
Limits deliveries to 60 days’ supply. 

WASTE PAPER M-129 April 6. Permits accumula- 
tion of inventories of waste paper. 


Machinery 

CANNING PLANT MAINTENANCE AND EXPAN- 
SION P-115 February 11. Provides Preference Ratings 
for delivery of repair parts and for replacements, additions 
or expansion of canning plants. 

CANNING PLANT MAINTENANCE AND EXPAN- 
SION P-115 Interpretation No. 1. March 28. Entitles 
lessees of machinery to the same preference ratings as the 
owners thereof, for maintenance and expansion of plants. 

MACHINE TOOLS, GAGES AND CHUCKS E-1l-a 
Amendment No. 1 March 26. Excludes drill chucks from 
control provisions of original order. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY L-83 April9. Prohibits 
delivery of critical industrial machinery without approved 
order in excess of minimum value. ($1000 for pulp and 
paper making; $200 for packaging and labeling; for paper 
converting; for printing and publishing; for beverage bottiing 
machinery; the same amount in other types of machinery.) 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY L-83 Amendment April 
22. Permits production until May 15 on any orders now in 
process irrespective of rating. 


Miscellaneous Packaging Material 


CELLOPHANE L-20 Amendment No. 2 February 14. 
Makes further additions to list of products on which cello- 
phane may not be used, extends effective date to March 17. 

CELLOPHANE L-20 Amendment No. 3 March 17. 
Extend effective date indefinitely and adds many items to 
list on which cellophane may not be used. The list as revised 
includes drugs, chemicals and antiseptics, except that on these 
cellophane may be used if it is a protection for the product. 

CONTAINERS P-79 Amendment March 11. P-79, is- 
sued to encourage use of non-metal containers, is extended to 
June 30, 1942; brings paper containers under the order, and 
permits producers of non-metal containers to apply transfer- 
able preference ratings to obtain materials. 

RUBBER M-15-b Amendment No. 6 March 20. Ex- 
empts reclaimers of rubber from inventory and other controls. 
Subjects consumers of reclaimed rubber to provisions of the 
order. Prohibits destruction of rubber articles. 

RUBBER M-15-b Amendment No.7 March 23. Adds 
more than 50 products to list in which rubber is restricted 
and 20 in which use of rubber is eliminated. 

RUBBER M-15-b-1 Amend- (Continued on page 102) 




















OUT OF AMERICA'S 
GLASS FURNACES 
ROARS ANOTHER 





WEAPON FOR WAR... 





AMERICA said, ““We must have more con- 
tainers to Carry necessities to our camps, our 
allies and our homes. We must make the most 
of available packaging materials. Glass fac- 
tories are running at capacity now, but can’t 
you make even more bottles and jars?” 

The glass industry, with one accord, replied, 
“Yes, we'll do it somehow!” 

And, with the co-operation of its customers, 
the glass industry is doing what Uncle Sam 
asked. Glass container production is now ac- 
tually far above the 100% capacity of normal 
times! 

Here’s how it is being done: 

By simplification of styles and sizes of all 
glass containers. Variety yields place to volume 
for the duration — because Victory demands 
it. Glassmaking machines turn out more con- 
tainers every 24 hours if there are no stops to 
change molds. Spare molds are reconditioned 
faster. Efficiency rises. 


Mi 


es aes 


By lighter weight containers, which give 
many more containers from each ton of raw 
material. Scientific designing attains for each 
container the strength it needs. 


Nor is that all. Redesigned caps and clo- 
sures are saving metal, tin and paper. Better 
use of corrugated shipping cartons saves tons 
of paper daily. 

It all adds up to this: 

1. More glass containers for every industry. 

2. Good containers—strong, efficient. 

3. Factors that tend to keep costs down. 

The makers and users of packages share in 
the determination of every American—“We'll 
give up anything ...except our freedom!” 

* * * * 

Owens-Illinois offers manufacturers the 
competent advice of its Packaging Research 
Division in solving wartime problems of pro- 
duction, filling and shipping and of container 
and label design. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


DEVELOPERS O F 


renee ore 


* CONTAINERS 


* The Improved Technique in Glassmaking 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo e Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo e Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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“We're got to win this war. If we can’t get materials, 

it’s all right. We'll find something else.’’ This was 
the attitude of men from all parts of the country who gathered 
April 14 to 17 at the Hotel Astor in New York City for the 
Twelfth Annual Packaging Conference and Exposition con- 
ducted by the American Management Assn. 

It was a serious meeting. It was large in attendance. It 
revealed accomplishments compressed into a brief span of 
months which normally might have taken years—accom- 
plishments in technology, economy, 
philosophy. The conference sessions, 
instead of a series of discussions on 
what ought to be done, were case 
histories of what has been done, 
workable suggestions for greater offen- 
sive progress. The exhibits, instead 
of a collection of packaging frills and 





gadgets to tempt a buyers’ market, 
were serious examples of utilitarism 


Oliver F. Benz 


to supply armies and navies on the 
move, to save space and weight in the holds of ships, to 
protect food in the heat of the Tropics and the cold of the 
Arctics, to save precious materials—tin, aluminum, steel, 
paper, chemicals. 

Keynote of the conference was sounded on Tuesday morn 
ing by Oliver F. Benz, development division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and vice president in charge of the 
packaging division, American Management Assn. 

Mr. Benz mentioned in his talk the Federal standardized 
packaging act which had been introduced in the House of 
Representatives (HR 6784) and the effect such legislation 
would have on the packaging industry. The opening session 
was designed to give a broad picture of conditions in the 
three principal areas of packaging activity: Unit Packaging, 
Packaging Machinery and Shipping Containers. 


Current paper situation 

Walter P. Paepcke, president, Container Corp. of America, 
was the first speaker who covered comprehensively the current 
paper situation. 

The paper industry, he told the conference, was the sixth 
largest in terms of dollar volume in the United States. Paper 
board, the basis of all types and kinds of paper containers, 
is by far the largest part of paper industry tonnage. The 
raw material background of the paper board industry is 
unique in that it consists almost exclusively of the use of old 
waste paper and pulp wood, neither of which commodities 
has any particular value for any other type of industry. 
Consequently, these raw materials are not subject to rigid 
priorities because of the necessity of diverting them to some 
primary war use. 

The United States at the present time, he said, is in a 
position of being almost totally self sufficient in the produc 
tion of pulp which formerly was imported from Scandinavian 
countries. The reclamation of waste paper, even at the 
present time, represents perhaps only one-third of the avail- 
able supply. He described what companies like his own 
were doing (see page 51) to replenish the supply of pulp by 
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WIE Packaging Exposition 





reforestation. He praised the paperboard industry and the 
OPA in their campaigns to arouse public interest in saving 
wastepaper. 

He touched on the mechanical capacity of the paperboard 
industry to take care of the needs of the fabricating container 
industries. He believed that the influence of priorities and 
the stoppage of production of many types of civilian goods 
had eased the situation which prevailed in the fall of 1941. 

“Whether it is going to ease off 
further or whether there will be a 
tightening up because of speeded up 
war demands is an open question,” 
he said. ‘‘Personally I feel that there 
will be enough raw material, mechani 
cal capacity in both the paperboard 
and container industry to take care of 
war demands and essential civilian 
requirements adequately. 

“Unquestionably there will be a 
further trend toward increasing war demands and perhaps 
a similar decrease in civilian demands. Many types of con 
tainers other than paper have found restrictions in their 
output because of priorities. Paper container manufacturers 
are constantly being asked to suggest substitute packages to 
manufacturers who are having difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of tin, glass, wood, burlap and other mate 
rials. The possibilities for important and effective research 
development and sales promotion work are very large indeed. 

“Unquestionably many new developments may be charac 
terized as unusual war problems, but over a future period 
may become continued improvements and betterments in the 





Walter P. Paepcke 


art of packaging.” 

With regard to the future of packaging, Mr. Paepcke said: 
“There are some who believe that we may be going back to 
the cracker barrel and bulk package era. This seems in 
conceivable to me as our entire speed and momentum in 
merchandising depends upon prepackaging. Similarly, pre 
packaging, is a much needed and rather broadly accepted 
precaution against pilfering and unhygienic merchandise. 
It provides branding, assures constant and similar quality 
to the user at each repeated use and permits more economical 
storaging, warehousing, piling and transporting. 

“IT am happy to announce in this connection that just 
recently the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at 
the University of Pennsylvania has undertaken at the request 
of my specific company a factual, scientific and scholarly 
study of the entire subject of the economics of packaging. 
Whether, in other words, prepackaging is fundamentally 
sound from an economic point of view, whether it has been 
over done in some instances, whether in other instances it 
is subject to further and greater development will be revealed 
in this study.”’ 


Frills or utility 


Next speaker was Joel Y. Lund, vice president, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., and president of the Packaging Institute, 
whose topic was ‘‘Unit Packaging.”’ 

“Do women want cosmetics or beans?’ he asked in his 
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remarks about utility packaging. “‘I don’t know and the 
WPB doesn’t know, but we ought to find out. 

“Why should we have packaging frills to make people buy 
things they don’t want when they can’t get some things they 
do want?” he said. “In wartime, packaging must be pri 
marily functional, because there just isn’t enough material 
to go around for all.”’ 

In the next 60 to 90 days almost 
everything we can use for packaging 
will be covered by restrictive orders, 
he stated. There are no restrictions 
on gift packaging or sampling, but 
why use good packaging material 
when there’s a shortage. One cent 
sales and such forced distribution 
methods should be out. Shortages of 
strategic materials have brought the 
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necessity for conservation of collapsi 
ble tubes. The exchange of tubes is probably only a starter. 
We may have to come to a jar covered with a paper sheet. 

Functional packages can be well designed, he said, but 
should start with simple shapes. With regard to colors 
he advised thinking in terms of what was available. 

If you’re packaging something non-essential, he advised 
changing to something that is essential to stay in business. 
The first function of the WPB, he said, was precurement for 
the army and navy. Its secondary function, to fulfill civilian 
requirements. A record of cooperation will stand you in 
better stead in Washington than if your record shows you 
have tried to out-fumble the orders, he stated, and his experi 
ence had been that Washington was not hard-boiled but co- 
operative and firm. He advised his listeners to make their 
cases plausible. 

“If you’re waiting for the good old days to come back, you 
might as well fold up now,” he said in a closing word about 
the future. ‘Packaging after the war will be as different as 
the new automobiles will be.”” He expressed his confidence 
in the future of packaging in these words. ‘‘Proper packages 
are sales tools to help markets and products,’’ and as such 
believed there will always be a place for good packaging. 


Keep equipment in repair 
H. H. Leonard, president of Packaging Machinery Corp. 
altered the announced subject of his talk titled ‘Packaging 
Machinery” to add “‘as affected by past, present and future."’ 

Never has there been a time when 
the past was of so little value as a 
guide to the future, he said. The 
present time has never had a counter- 
part. 

He told how the Federal Govern 
ment was in complete control of busi 
ness, of the lives of the people and 
could say what people can have, how 
many hours they may work, what 


H. H. Leonard 


convert their industry to. He told how ingenuity can be 


they can make and what they must 


displayed quite as well to convert and adapt equipment as 
to insist on new equipment when materials are so scarce. 
He emphasized the necessity of keeping old equipment in 
repair and because of the low priorities on repair parts when 
present supplies are exhausted, he presented six suggestions 
to follow: 

1, Put all repair parts in stock rooms under strict stock 
keeper’s control. 2. Do not permit repair parts to be issued 
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without competent inspection to see if old parts cannot be 
used longer. 3. Keep machines properly adjusted, lubri- 
cated, cleaned and inspect them frequently. Lubricate gears. 
1. Inform operators of the need for extra care. 5. Study 
past repair records. Offer bonus payments for avoiding repair 
bills. 6. Don’t hoard repair parts. 

He outlined future trends. Crises, he said, leave imprints 
which are permanent. World War I gave impetus to mass 
production. We'd be loath to give up some present gains. 
“Crises develop resourcefulness,’ he said. ‘‘The fear of the 
aftermath of this war is producing an intensified study of 
future possibilities, greater than ever before known. One 
who thoroughly studies these facts and considers their im 
port cannot escape the conclusion that for the price we are 
paying, there will be some considerable offset of compen 
sating effects. .. . To win this war, I am willing to suffer the 
inconveniences, do my share and pay my share, that I may 
have an opportunity to participate in the life that will in 
evitably follow.” 


Wolf awards 


Alvin E. Dodd, president of the A.M.A., presided at the 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday, where Irwin D. Wolf, vice 
president, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
presented the Wolf trophy to General Foods Corp. for the 
Post-Tens cereal package in the 
American Management Assn. annual 
packaging competition. | Honorable 
mentions went to the Taylor Wine 
Foursome Package, John Middleton 
“Blend Your Own” Tobacco Kit, 
Kellogg’s Variety Package, Del Monte 
Duraglas Fruits and Vegetables, Linit 
Bath Package, Swan Soap, Ivory 
Snow, Tenderleaf Tea Balls Display 
Package, Mennen’s Military Kit, Jack 
Frost Quick Freeze Fruit and Vegetable package. The pack- 
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ages were nominated by sixteen ‘‘package detectors’ in 
various regions of the country and their selection was the 
sole basis for entry of any package. 


Conservation and salvage 

D. S. Hopping, director of sales, packaging division, 
Celanese Celluloid Corp., was chairman of the case history 
conference on Conservation & Salvage, which struck a note 
of practicality that gave its audience a sound basis for pro 
cedure in their own firms. 

W. B. Keefe, packing engineer of the Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Co., contributed some research data and a sample 
of a new material-conserving shipping container his company 
had adopted as the result of tests. Mr. Keefe said, in part: 

“Our problem has been to improve and simplify the 
wooden parts of our container designs and, more recently, to 
find the most economical and serviceable panel materials. 

“Briefly the design of our present crates is as follows: The 
crate is constructed with a three-corner lock construction at 
the top for security in handling. The front and back panels 
of the crate are flush at the bottom. Thus the front or back 
panel of the crates can be removed without the necessity of 
laying them ‘back down’ for opening. The wood cleats of 
the crate vary according to the size of the container and for 
a refrigerator are somewhat different than for a range. 
However, taking a specific case for illustrating, the refrigerator 
crate, the major wood parts of the container are made from 


the standard 2°/,. in. thick by 1'*/,0 in. wide cleat. This 
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cleat is also known as a vertical grain cleat, which assures 
more strength than could be obtained from flat grain. 

“Each panel is of five-cleat construction, four cleats fram- 
ing the panel with one cleat through the center. Formerly, 
the cleating arrangement consisted of six cleats on each 
panel, made of 75/3. in. by 15/4 in. material. This new 
atrangement represents a considerable savings in the board 
footage required for the crates, and also a reduction in their 
weight. In the present refrigerator crate, there is 15'/2 
board feet of lumber and 65'/. square feet of corrugated 
material. 

“The panel stock is. of two kraft liners .023 thick with 
.009 straw corrugated medium. This panel is B-flute con- 
struction. We had two good reasons for making a change 
to this new style crate. First, there was reduction in weight 
of approximately 10 pounds per crate by this step alone, 
which reflects a savings in freight charges. Secondly, we 
made a savings in the cost of the material. 

“The construction of this new crate has been the result of 
many laboratory tests, test shipments, and actual produc- 
tion requirements. This crate shows 96 per cent of the 
strength of the former standard crate. It weighs 40 pounds, 
which is a 20 per cent reduction in weight. Westinghouse 
has been using this new design of container for two and one- 
half months. Its performance in shipment has been satis- 
factory, verifying the results of our laboratory tests.”’ 


Collapsible tube research 


Next speaker was Dr. E. C. Merrill, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of Research, United Drug Co., who described 
the careful analysis his company had made of critical mate- 
rials and possible substitutes. In regard to their packaging 
problems, Dr. Merrill said, in part: 

“Our company was successful in finding protective coat- 
ings in aluminum tubes for an entire line of some 60 different 
items. 

“As the European War developed, however, aluminum 
became the most important metal in demand and the use of 
coated aluminum tubes was suspended. Nevertheless, the 
data obtained from the study and testing of numerous 
protective coatings has served, to a large degree, to assist 
consumers of collapsible tubes, now under limiting orders, to 
supply the principles of inside-coating protection in the case 


After strength tests, this 20 per cent lighter shipping con- 
tainer was adopted for Westinghouse refrigerators. New 
crate weighs 40 Ibs. and is 96 per cent as strong as its 
heavier predecessor. W. B. Keefe beside testing machine. 
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of tubes fabricated from lead-tin alloy, from tin-coated lead 
or silver-lead alloy with a tin content less than one and one- 
half per cent. 

“Thus, we have seen a progressive effort to conserve tin 
which is proving successful—-so much so—that we doubt if 
tin will ever find its way back into the packaging of numerous 
classes of these products in which it has, hitherto, been used 
almost exclusively. It is also conceivable that a plastic tube 
with its proper inside coating may result from the evolution 
that is taking place in this field. 

“Similarly, in the field of tin cans—conservation of tin is 
ordered in numerous classes of dry products and the elimina- 
tion of tin plate in this field, has been successfully demon- 
strated in a great number of cases by the use of lacquered 
black metal where suitable coatings were, of course, provided 
for resistance against action by the particular product in 
question. 

“Today, unfortunately, black metal becomes restricted 
due to a heavy demand, yet there has been gained accumu- 
lative information on the protective qualities of numerous 
lacquers and enamels, which becomes increasingly valuable. 

“As an alternate container suitable for numerous dry 
products, including botanical drugs and psyllium seed, 
Harold Coleman, chief of our packaging division, has found 
a highly protective, moisture-resistant container in the well 
known wax-lined cylindrical paper, ice cream-type container, 
which lends itself well to side and top labeling and in such 
dress loses its original package identification almost com- 
pletely. 

‘According to statistical information, some 72 per cent of 
paper is either thrown away or destroyed after initial use. 
In line with recommendations of the Packaging Institute— 
looking to the conservation of paper in packaged products— 
numerous economies in this direction have been accomplished 
by our company in special reference to elimination of numer- 
ous bottle cartons and use of glassine wrappers as a protec- 
tion to the products. The reduction of gage on board and 
numerous other steps have gone a long way in accomplishing 
a voluntary reduction in the use of paper. Curtailment of 
display and advertising material has also helped in this 
conservation program. 

“In our pharmaceutical line, the use of varnished labels 
and glassine wrappers has been developed with the elimina- 
tion of the outside carton—protection of the closure accom- 
plished with a wrap-around shrinkable band. 

“In order to save cobalt use in the coloring of blue bottles, 
it is expected that the reduction in quantity used will result 
in a somewhat lighter blue container—yet it is expected that 
the standard blue, as called for in the special use for bottles 
for poison products, will be maintained due to their limited 
use. 

“With the most recent orders on limitation of metal in 
closures, double shell and brass caps are eliminated and being 
replaced by lacquered black metal and plastic caps and in the 
cosmetic field especially turned wooden caps on liquid 
products are finding a new field of application. 

“Curtailment of aluminum tin and lead for liners has re- 
sulted largely in adoption of impregnated paper materials for 
replacement.” 


Re-using shipping cartons 


F. F. Threadgold, vice president of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Co., spoke at length on the specific actions his 
company had performed to conserve materials. “Every 
package we receive is re-used wherever possible,” Mr. Thread- 
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gold said. ‘‘After production operations are performed, we 
endeavor to re-pack the merchandise we receive in its original 
container. We are not ashamed to pack in containers with 
other peoples’ names on them. Our company saves substan 
tial sums of money each year in this manner. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of merchandise are packed and shipped 
each year. The cost per unit package is exceedingly low. 

“Our company has installed a spiral chute running from 
the top right down through all thirteen stories of the building. 
Down this chute wastepaper is dumped. At the bottom it 
is collected and put into a baling machine and later sold. 
We realize $2,000 per year from the sale of wastepaper alone, 
and with no more effort than we would have to expend merely 
to dump the paper or burn it. Only confidential files are 
burned. 

‘We also sell all scrap iron from broken stoves, pots, etc. 
Lately we have been baling and selling all wire and metal 
wrappings, although previously we had to give this material 
away with our scrap iron. 

‘The main message I want to leave with you is this. Do 
not be afraid to conserve, to save. Appearance in shipments 
and shipping containers is secondary. The main thing is to 
get the goods there and get them there cheaply. If you can 
accomplish this through the re-use of other people’s shipping 
containers—and frequently this is impossible because those 
containers have been so badly taped that they are practically 
destroyed in shipment — why then go ahead and do it.” 


Saving hat boxes 


Harold Lustig, vice president of Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 
explained how his company’s mushroom growth had entailed 
much waste in both manufacture, shipping and consumer 
packaging. 

“After we checked our manufacturing operations as the 
result of rising manufacturing costs, we decided to look at 
our packaging operations,’’ Mr. Lustig said. ‘‘We found a 
great deal of waste, especially in the stores. After careful 
surveying, we found that we could save a good deal of money 
in shipping by packing more hats—say, a dozen—per pack 
age—where we used to pack three. This brought the cost 
of package and of handling down substantially. 

‘In the stores, we found a great waste of hat boxes. Merely 
telling the clerks that the boxes cost 16¢ apiece had little 
effect. We decided to bill the stores for all their packages 
as well as the hats. This brought an immediate conscious 
ness of the value of our packages and an immediate drop in 
waste. We also found that a protective liner placed around 
the crown of the more expensive hat was almost always 
thrown away, whereas it is now re-used up to 15 or 16 times. 
These are no longer obtainable, so they must be re-used. 

“We also found that in the construction of our hat box we 
could save in two ways. The first was by having a die-cut 
cardboard cap to fit the inside of the box at all points instead 
of only four points as formerly. This gave added rigidity 
and support and prevented much damage to both merchan 
dise and package. Secondly, we found that we could re-use 
returned hat boxes by allowing a label of a matching color 
to be pasted in a specific spot, instead of writing directly on 
the box itself. We have found that the same box has been 
re-used as many as 11 times through this method 

“Our total saving on conservation and salvage is around 
+ per cent, which has enabled us to keep up the quality of 
our product while selling it at the same price and_ this 


has been done in spite of rising costs."’ 
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Informative labeling 


Dr. L. V. 
introduced speakers at the Wednesday morning session. 


Burton, editor, Food Industries, as chairman, 


Producers will be missing a good merchandising bet if they 
do not label their war-changed products informatively was 
the opinion of Roger Wolcott, executive secretary of the 

National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
in his talk on informative labeling 
under the conditions of price control 
and material shortage. The possi 
bility that price changes may be ruled 
out for the duration will have the 
tendency to increase consumer shop 
ping on a quality comparison basis, 
he felt, and changing qualities of mer 

Roger Wolcott chandise, shortages and the increasing 

use of substitute materials are some of 
the new merchandising problems which management must 
meet. These new jobs demand new tools. One of the most 
important tools, according to Mr. Wolcott, is the informative 
label. 

The informative label not only gives specific help in meet 
ing the particular problems created by the war, but it also 
has advantages, amply demonstrated in peace times, which 
are equally valid during wartime. He pointed out that the 
informative label helps the store to control buying, provides 
an efficient means to train sales people, reduces returns and 
adjustments and increases the sales of better merchandise 
It is the chief means of winning public acceptance to new 
prices and qualities of merchandise, since it enables customers 
to buy goods best suited to their needs, thereby helping them 
to maintain their standard of living; and it also enables 
customers to take better care of what they buy, thereby 
aiding them in making a direct contribution to the govern 
ment’s conservation program. 

Many people have a misconception of what the term, 
informative label, means, he said. People often confuse 
grade labeling and informative labeling synonymous, which 
they are not. The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
defines an informative label for a textile product, for instance, 
as one which answers the following questions: (1) What is 
the product made of? (2) How is it made? (3) How will it 
perform? (4) How should it be cared for? (5) And how 
should it be used? These questions should be answered in 
specific terms, not generalities 


Dehydrated foods 
“With the beginning of the war in Europe interests in new 
foods, particularly those which would serve for the armed 
forces and could be carried in small packages in concentrate 
form, were aroused,” said L. K 
Harper, vice president, Sardik Food 
Products Corp., in his address on The 
Packaging of Dehydrated Foods. It 
was found that 21 days’ supply of 
food could be easily carried by a 
soldier, if the food were dehydrated 
Dehydration makes it possible for the 
armed forces to be supplied adequately 
with food under all sorts of adverse 
L. K. Harper conditions. Thus, when the United 
States began active participation in the war, great impetus 
was given to the dehydrated food industry. Together with 
the trend towards this type of food was the general thought 


given by producers to the packaging of the food 
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Tin cans are used for the most part for the packing of de- 
hydrated foods for the military forces, because it affords 
maximum protection—it is moisture and vapor proof, grease 
proof, tasteless, non toxic, soluble in water, is strong, has a 
long life. Most foods need all these protective features and 
some dehydrated foods are no exception. 

However, Mr. Harper pointed out, experiments have been 
made with paper bags and liners and cartons, but in most 
cases it has been found necessary to pack the bags or cartons 
in large tin containers to prevent insect infestation and 
moisture absorption. Where paper bags, liners and cartons 
or liners and wooden boxes or barrels have been used, the 
recommendation has been made that the food be used within 
three months. At present, the Army experts are making 
tests of all sorts of new paper containers, plastics, and pack- 
ages of laminated construction. In almost every case some 
thing has been found lacking to make a completely acceptable 
product. Rubber hydrochloride sheeting and other products 
containing rubber have been found to meet almost every 
requirement, but the Army desires to eliminate these products 
if possible until the rubber situation is altered. Also this 
material is subject to puncture and pinholing. 

If there is no other answer to the problem of proper pre 
servation of dehydrated foods except the use of pressure 
materials, such as tin and rubber, these materials will still 
have to be used only in relatively small amounts. Dehy 
drated foods will be able to accomplish great savings in this 
respect over non-dehydrated foods. For instance, one can 
of dehydrated food is equal to 10 cans of other food and the 
concentration can be even greater. For long storage life, 
Mr. Harper stated, it is necessary to use tin cans because 
insect infestation is a definite problem, particularly in tropical 
countries. Since the military forces must be supplied with 
foods in tins, substitute packages must be found for de 
hydrated foods for commercial use. These packages have 
to be developed out of non-war materials. Many of the rigid 
specifications required by the Army and Navy are unneces- 
sary in the commercial field. Insect infestation, protection 
against gases, long storage life, resistance to severe changes 
in temperature and protection against excessively rough 
handling are not essential. On the other hand, the com- 
mercial field is far broader and, taken as a whole, has many 
problems not associated with Army needs. 

The dehydrated food industry, at the present time, finds 
the situation in packaging materials as follows, according to 
Mr. Harper: There is no entirely satisfactory substitute for 
either the tin or rubber and foil package. Several materials 
show promise, but sufficient tests have not been made to be 
certain. In regard to tin cans—there are no restrictions as 
yet for packing dehydrated vegetables although regulations 
may be changed at any time. Other materials being used to 
some extent are: duplex glassine, laminated with either 
#300 to #450 MSAT cellophane with a thermoplastic seal: 
MST cellophane bonded to paper with special coating and 
thermoplastic seal inserted in cardboard carton; for larger 
bags, laminated kraft paper with double layer of asphalt and 
other materials including MSAT cellophane thermoplastic 
seal; for bulk shipments, sugar barrels #2 slack size with 
two parchment liners, impregnated with wax—outer liner 
45 per cent, inner liner 15 per cent wax—inner bags slack 
filled and bags tight sealed. 

Mr. Harper pointed to some of the new developments not 
yet ready for the market. Among them are the laminated 
bags with substitutes for all pressure materials, new forms of 
cellophane lamination with greater moisture-proofness, and 
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the band can—kraft paper with metal ends said to be equal 
to tin cans in many respects. 

Packagers of dehydrated foods who are attempting new 
packages may find that machinery may be the bottleneck. 
If new machinery is not available, Mr. Harper suggested, 
adapt present machinery to the purpose. An ordinary ciga- 
rette packaging machine would serve for the packaging of 
some dehydrated foods, he advised. 

About the question of whether or not compressed de- 
hydrated food packages are satisfactory, Mr. Harper had 
this to say. ‘‘In many respects they are more satisfactory 
than the powder or flake form. One of the things which most 
readily affects the keeping qualities of dehydrated foods is 
oxidation. In the powder form, it is estimated that there is a 
thousand times the exposure in one 3-0z. bag that there is in 
a compressed cake 1 by 2 in. If the outer surface of the 
compressed cake oxidizes, it has a tendency to seal the cake 
and thus protect completely the inner portion of the cake. 
Hence, if the packing is bad, at least a portion of the product 
is preserved. On the other hand, compressed packages are 
more difficult to rehydrate and unless the compressing is 
done carefully some flavor and vitamins are destroyed in the 
process. The instantly rehydratable type of dehydrated 
foods in which America specializes, cannot be compressed 
tightly without destroying its most attractive feature—in- 
stant rehydration with cooking or soaking. The importance 
of saving material in packaging and space in shipping is so 
great,’ Mr. Harper warned, ‘‘that we are forced to consider 
the relative advantages of different characteristics of powder 
or flake form versus the cake and come to the conclusion that 
some halfway measure would be most advantageous such as 
a loose compressed cake which would be barely tight enough 
to hold its form while being packaged.”’ 





Wooden barrels are back 


One of the oldest containers known to commerce is the wooden 
barrel, a container which with the war is coming into its own 
again. Cooperage for bulk packaging is being used today by 
many firms that have never used them before reported, 
Leonard R. Steidel, manager, J. H. Hamlen and Son, and 
president, Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Inc. 
Three types of barrels are used, depending upon the product 
which they are to hold. The slack barrel is designed for dry 
foods; the tight barrel, for wet foods such as sauerkraut, 
pickles, etc; and the beer barrel or keg. 

Availability of all types of barrels can be increased and in 
some instances the production can be doubled. However, in 
using barrels for packaging, it is necessary to anticipate needs, 
since from 90 to 120 days must be allowed for from the raw 
lumber to the finished barrel. Production can be stepped up, 
but the making of barrels takes time and the time element 
must be considered carefully by packagers who are thinking 
either of increasing their use of barrels or of substituting them 
for a present package. 


Standardization and simplification 


W. E. Braithwaite, division of simplified practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, United States Department of Com- 
merce, was chairman of the session on “Standardization and 
Simplification.”” He introduced first Clinton K. Royce, 
advertising manager, Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Royce’s company sells several thousand branded 
merchandise items to independently owned retail stores 
located in every state in the Union. His story was that of an 
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tutional promotion. x Perhaps you might want to supplement your Victory efforts 
by a campaign to build worker morale. R.C.A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., is doing an 
outstanding job along those lines. The ''Beat the Promise” poster designs illustrated 
here are reproduced in sticker size to show you what can be told on gummed stickers. 


Print Your Victory Messages on 


McLAURIN-JONES Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


THIS 1S A SAMPLE OF McLAURIN-JONES No. 535-D 
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national defense starts with your savings 
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THERE IS A NEED for more anti-blabbermouth and worker morale stickers on the order of those ideas shown 2 
here. Let these suggestions act as an inspiration for effective ideas that can be used in your business! 
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To win the war 





let US work 


Courtesy 
A. Stein & Co., 


as never before  ‘“zhicesa.ii. 













TO THE USES AND THE NEEDS FOR 
LA B E L Ss The labels reproduced here represent a 


SHAKF WELL BEFORE pow Ps pretty accurate cross-section of today’s gummed paper print- 
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vation stickers . . . all vie for honors in attractiveness and 
forcefulness. What’s more, all serve as reminders of how 
effectively a small bit of gummed paper can be employed to 
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convey an important message that bears constant repetition. 
Showing these up-to-the-minute examples to your customers 
may remind them of messages that could be told better on 


gummed papers. Why not try it! 
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Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Courtesy the 
J.L.N. Smythe Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Uncle Sam Needs ’em NOW! 








you make the boxes— 


and we’ll supply the 


PARTITIONS 






B..:. the war you could keep up with the small arms ammunition demands 
for box partitions, even though you made them by hand or on relatively slow 
machines. But PEARL HARBOR HAS CHANGED THAT! Uncle Sam needs 
the bullets NOW! Your complete package must be delivered on the double- 
quick. WPB}Directive Order No. 2 makes speed of delivery most important 
and we are extra fast workers. We own and operate under our patents the only 
high speed, fully automatic, adjustable machines which can rapidly and eco- 
nomically produce cardboard box and carton partitions for small arms ammuni- 
tion. 

For Partitions now, act now! Send us your requirements today. We will give 
you our quotations promptly! 


Designers of modern packages. Multi-color printers on 
“Cellophane” and Glassine..... sheet and roll form. Manu- 
facturers of plain and printed ‘‘Cellophane’’ bags. 
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358-368 W. Ontario St. Chicago, Iil. 
Superior 2932 


TRAVER CORPORATION —_ 


ed 4QUICK SHIPMENT 


q ANY SIZE 


Left is a sample of size 
34" x 34" x 34'—9" x 9": 


100 cells. 


Our partitions give the 
necessary protection in 
shipping to the new 
“Priority Packages” of 
paper, board, ‘‘Cello- 
phane”’ and other ma- 
terials, developed to 
replace packages 
made of critical mate- 
rials. 
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88-year old firm which placed a plan of simplification before 
its wholesale distributors in 1936—the year of its 83rd anni- 
versary. 


Simplifying private brand packages 


“It was decided to start with the silk and rayon lines of 
women’s and children’s lingerie in our underwear depart 
ments,’’ Mr. Royce stated. 

“We were shipping these lines to our trade under 6 different 
brand names, involving 6 different designs and color combina 
tions of packaging, and in 61 different sizes of shelf boxes. 
Research revealed that only two of these 6 brands had con 
sumer acceptance. Hence we discarded four of the brand 
names. 

“Next we found that by refolding the merchandise con 
tained in these boxes and changing the quantities contained 
therein to conform with retailers ideas, we could eliminate 
58 of the 61 sizes of boxes, doing the job in 3 sizes of shelf 
packages and manufacturing these boxes in uniform length 
and width, establishing only a differential in depth. The 
largest box was 2 in. in depth; the medium sized box, 1'/» 
in. deep; and the smallest, | in. in depth. 

“Naturally retail merchants welcomed the change. Our 
new containers were uniform in width and in length—they 
fitted retail shelves more uniformly and certainly presented a 
much more compact and orderly appearance to the consumer 
as she viewed the lines on the retailers’ shelves. 

“Next we tackled our lines of men’s hosiery. We found 
that 10 different qualities and styles of men’s hose were being 
packaged in 6 different sizes of boxes, done in 6 different stvles 
and color combinations of wraps. The hose themselves em 
ployed the use of 4 different styles and colors of toe seals and 
7 different styles and colors of rider tickets. We found there 
was no need for more than three sizes of boxes since the goods 
were packed either '/, dozen, '/2 dozen or 1 dozen to the box. 
There was no need for more than one style of toe seal and the 
rider tickets could be made uniform and any differential in 
quality shown through copy or imprint. 

‘The new boxes were all done in one color combination (two 
shades of green) and the rider tickets and toe seals match in 
design and color the boxes, as did also the paper bands which 
were used to band the contents of the box. 

“Our shirt and pajama line was going to our trade in 16 
different sizes and 2 different colors of boxes with 9 different 
designs and colors of labels attached thereto. We found that 
the whole job could be done in six different sizes of boxes with 
all labeling uniform and all brand names retained because of 
their promotional value. 

“Our women’s gloves were being shipped to our trade in 6 
different sizes of boxes under 4 different colors and designs of 
labels; the boxes themselves were wrapped in three different 
designs of embossed paper. We found that one box would 
adequately handle all merchandise formerly shipped in six 
different sizes of shelf packages. 

‘We found in our curtain and drapery department that 
ruffled curtains and panels were being shipped to our trade in 
9 different sizes of boxes made in 9 different constructions 
under 3 different colors and sizes of labels. A little study 
showed the job could be done in two different sizes of boxes 
of uniform design and color. 

“In our full fashioned and seamless ladiés hosiery depart 
ment we were shipping our merchandise in 11 different color 
combinations of boxes under 11 different brand names. Now 
we find one wrap taking the place of 11.”’ 
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Packaging the sugar rush 

Charles B. Castle, assistant vice president and general sales 
manager, National Sugar Refining Co. described the problems 
involved in packaging to take care of the recent consumer 
rush for sugar. He told how on December 13 the OPM put 
out order M-55 on sugar, which restricted both wholesalers 
and industrial users to certain monthly percentages. This 
seemed to intensify the consumer rush and the demand for 
1- and 2-Ib. cartons which represented a shipping weight of 
24 Ibs. and 50 lbs., respectively. 

“This presented us with a problem,” said Mr. Castle. “We 
obviously did not have production facilities to turn out all our 
consumer packages in 1 and 2-lb. units and since most retailers 
would sell nothing larger than a 2-lb. unit, the use of 5-lb., 
10-Ib. and 25-Ilb. types of consumer packages disappeared 
virtually over night. Inventories of the latter size packages 
that were probably only 60 or 90 days’ supply at a normal 
rate now appear to last indefinitely. 

“At present our 1- and 2-lb. packaging units are working 
at capacity but since the OPA issued various bulletins regard 
ing the imminence of a ration card system, the consumer de- 
mand has diminished. 

“Necessarily our plans and operations insofar as consumer 
packages are concerned will depend on several factors. First, 
and most important, is the allowable per capita ration per 
week and secondly, the period of time in which a ration 
stamp must be used. If a ration stamp is good for 8 ozs. of 
sugar per person and is good for one week conceivably very 
few, if any, refinery packages will be used at all. If, on the 
other hand, the ration is 12 ozs. per week and the ration stamp 
will be good for a 30-day period conceivably we will have a 
demand to some degree for a consumer unit probably as 
large as a 5-lb. unit. To what extent this will follow will 
depend on the consumer and the length of time it will take 
her to adjust her program to the rationing system.”’ 


Cigar box problems 


A. W. First, purchasing agent, Bayuk Cigars, Inc., Phila 
delphia, showed how his company had saved hundreds of 
tons of board by redesigning its shipping containers and re 
viewing its consumer packs. He said in part: 

‘We were using and had used for many years solid fibre, 
100 point, overlapped, slotted shipping cartons that required 
stitching machines to close the bottoms and tops at the over 
laps. This operation consumed a considerable quantity of 
stitching wire. For the inner protection paddings we used, 
both on tops and bottoms, folded ‘Buffer’ corrugated pads, 
as well as corrugated flat ‘Buffer’ pads between each row of 
boxes packed in the cartons. The total weight, empty, of 
that shipping container, including inner protection paddings, 
was 12!/, lbs. These cartons when packed and ready for 
shipment weighed about 100 Ibs. 

‘After elimination by trial and test shipments, it was proved 
that a corrugated, regular slotted carton, sealed by an auto 
matic gluing machine, should be used in place of the 100 
point, solid fibre, overlapped and stitched shut carton. The 
scored and folded top and bottom inside ‘Buffer’ pads were 
omitted and in their place we simply used a flat, straight, cor 
rugated, single pad, the same as previously used between each 
row of boxes in carton. The extra cushion effect of the flap 
at top and bottom on the corrugated carton adopted permitted 
that change. 

‘All this reduced the total weight down to 6'/, Ibs. per 
empty shipping carton, compared with the former of 12! 
lbs., representing 50 per cent in weight of board saved. This 
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Events are moving with such rapidity these 
days, doing tomorrow’s job yesterday has be- 
come common practice. This is particularly 
true in the field of packaging, where a review 
of the morning mail often brings about a com- 


plete revision of plans before evening. 


Crown, like other closure manufacturers, is 
working at top speed to satisfy all its customers, 


whose frequent request is, “Keep ’em coming!” 


THERE GOES 
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Here you can be sure of painstaking attention to 
every requirement of your order—design, ma- 
terials and delivery . .. but production will 
never be pushed to a point where accuracy or 
quality is impaired! 

At no time will any “short cuts” be taken which 
might in any way reflect unfavorably upon 
Crown’s reputation for strict adherence to the 


highest possible standards. 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


World’s Largest Makers of Closures for Glass Containers 


* CROWN'S PART IN DEFENSE—Building 
tripod mounts for anti-aircraft guns. 


FOR THE LAST 
WORD IN CLOSURES, 


come to CROWN 
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TOMORROW! 
























corrugated carton carries our products to destinations with 
ample protection. It saved 1,600,000 lbs. of board material 
per year—about 800 tons on one item. The simplified ship- 
ping carton eliminated our use of stitching wire and does not 
have the stitch indentations in top and bottom. 

“Bayuk, on its featured product, ‘Phillies,’ had used for 
years boxes and cans to hold 25 cigars, boxes and cans to hold 
50 cigars and packages holding 5 cigars. 

“In May 1941 Bayuk reduced its manufacture of 5-packs 
by 50 per cent, which meant the saving of 50 per cent of card- 
board. Prior to this action and virtually alone in the step, 
Bayuk had abandoned in its 5-packs a 2-piece slide and shell of 
20 point lined board to a single shell of 16 point, unlined 
board. 

“Customary for years at Christmas cigar manufacturers 
have prepared their product in boxes of 25 cigars with at- 
tractive holiday wrapping. In 1941 the OPM requested co- 
operation of all the leading cigar manufacturers to eliminate 
‘other than standard packing of cigars.’ Bayuk gave 
virtually full compliance by the elimination of cigars packed 
25 to the box and no Christmas wrapping used. 

“Early in 1941 the can containing 50 cigars was abandoned 
and the can containing 25 cigars will be eliminated when small 
stock on hand is exhausted. 

‘Thus through the abandonment and lessening of production 
of various packages Bayuk has concentrated on one standard 
package of 50 cigars and that package, too, has gone through 
the procedure of simplification and saving of materials. The 
caliper and thickness of cardboard used has been lightened 
32 per cent with the consequent saving of cardboards. Bayuk 
is now experimenting with this package and confidently feels 
that an additional saving of 25 per cent can be effected in this 
package of 50 cigars.” 

Boxes for silverware 

H. R. Loughlin, purchasing agent, Oneida, Ltd., told how his 
company had reduced the number of boxes used in silver 
packaging from 171 to 65 boxes. 

“We insisted that our sales department prove to us that 
we needed a different color scheme for each of our top lines, 
in other words 171 different boxes. It was essential that we 
reduce our numbers to a minimum,” he said. 

“Our old standards called for a different colored gift box 
with a protective outside carton and identification label, but 
upon investigation we found that there was a tremendous 
saving by the elimination of the gift boxes and using an at- 
tractive gray standard package with an embossed seal on top 
for each different line. The carton was thrown away by the 
retailer when he made a sale to the consumer and his 
own tinted paper and string used for gift wrapping. We 
estimate our savings to be about 20 per cent by this stand- 
ardization and the quality of the package is in no way af- 
fected. There wasn’t a single kick made by our dealers. 
This investigation was so successful that it gave us courage to 
continue to cut corners. The box maker now can concentrate 
on larger runs and fewer machine changes, thereby speeding 
his production with a saving to the buyer.” 

That was the story he had prepared, he said in closing, but 
since that time the government, due to the shortage of metals, 
has told them no more basic metals for plated silverware. 
However, this company is converting quickly to the manufac- 
ture of surgical instruments and other war production—and 
possibly to sterling silver for the civilian side of their business. 

A paper prepared by Frank W. Bachelder, Industrial 
Engineer, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., was read in his 
absence by Mr. Braithwaite. The paper dealt with similar 
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savings through standardization and simplification and fore- 
cast the advantages of such savings for the future. The 
general feeling in the comments of all the speakers and the 
following question-and-answer session was that many such 
savings could have been made long ago, but that it takes an 
emergency to bring forth the resourcefulness to achieve them. 


Packaging Institute dinner 

Principle speaker at the Packaging Institute dinner on 
Wednesday evening was T. Spencer Shore, Chief of the 
Bureau of Industry Advisory Committee, WPB. His was 
a stirring talk about industry in a country at war. 





Left to right. Joel Y. Lund, William M. Bristol Jr., 
T. Spencer Shore, at Packaging Institute dinner. 


“The over-all job can be stated pretty simply,” he 
said. “It is to mobilize the productive facilities, the raw 
material resources and the manpower of this nation and to 
devote just as much of them to the war program as can pos- 
sibly be spared by the civilian economy. Pretty soon there 
won't be any such thing as non-essential work in this country. 

“Total war means that the fight we are in today must be 
prosecuted with our total resources. That means every piece 
of machinery that can be spared. That means every pound of 
raw materials that can be spared. That means every man 
that can be spared. 

‘Almost anyone will agree with this in principle. But when 
it begins to hit, some always want to be the exceptions. 

“T doubt if many of you realize how fast non-essential pro- 
duction is being shut down... . I believe we'll begin to see the 
change before many months are past. We'll begin to find 
out what total war means. We'll understand what Goering 
was talking about when he pulled that famous gag about guns 
and butter. We can’t have both any more than Germany 
could. We’re a lot richer than they are, but we've also got a 
lot more to do. We'll never win this war by catching up to 
Germany. The only way we can win is by building such an 
overwhelming superiority of war equipment that no force on 
earth could withstand its power. And to do that will take 
the greatest concentration of industrial might ever seen or 
heard of. In a period of the next few months we are called 
upon to engineer an industrial revolution that makes anything 
that ever went before it look like duck soup. 

‘‘We’ve got manpower and productive facilities. But to 
get them all together in the right quantities and the right 
places and at the right time is going to require an almost 
complete control of our economy. And when it begins to hit 
us—hit us and hurt us—let’s keep these facts in mind: 

“The United States of America is in a life and death war. 
We have been losing that war on the military fronts ever 
since it started over two and a half years ago. 

“The one real hope of stopping them short of their goal and 

















SPECIFY 


THEY LOOK ALIKE 





BUT ARE THEY? 





MOST TRANSPARENT SHEETINGS do look alike —espe- 
cially when they are new, fresh, unused. The real test 
comes with service. Put your sheeting materials to 
work—then make a careful check and you'll see 
why they are so different. 


It goes back to basic constituents. In the case of 
ETHOCEL* SHEETING, the toughest cellulose material 
commercially available, Ethylcellulose is used. Conse- 








quently, you get a sheeting material that stays flexi- 
ble at low temperatures. It has a high softening point 
and does not become brittle when formed with heat. 


These and many other characteristics make ETHOCEL 
SHEETING ideal where war or essential civilian re- 
quirements are unusually severe. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City + St. Louis + Chicago + San Francisco + Les Angeles + Seattle - Houston 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. uu. 

















then blasting them forever from the face of the earth lies in 
the extent of our war effort and the speed of it. The extent 
must be—and is—the absolute maximum drain that can be 
placed on the resources of the nation without undermining its 
internal structure. The speed of it must be the greatest speed 
that the minds and muscles of man can develop.”’ 

Joel Y. Lund, president of the Packaging Institute, pre 
sided at the dinner. Other speakers included William M. 
Bristol, Jr., now with the WPB; Sidney Weinburg, also with 
the WPB; Carl Lambelet, New Jersey Machine Corp. 


What’s Washington thinking? 


In the question and answer session presided over by H. J. 
Howlett, secretary of the A.M.A. on the last day of the con 
ference, the following representatives from Washington headed 
the panel of experts: Douglas Kirk, chief, Containers Branch, 
WPB; Charles L. Sheldon, deputy chief, Containers Branch, 
WPB; James E. Gates, civilian allocation specialist; Dr. 
J. W. Rankin, priorities specialist; Talbot Minch, Steel Bar- 
rels and Tight Cooperage Section; Dr. Julian H. Toulouse, 
chief, Glass Containers and Closures Section; Thomas J. 
Beirne, chief, Tin Can Section; W. W. Fitzhugh, chief, Fold 
ing Cartons and Set-up Box Section; and Charles A. South 
wick, Fibre and Wood Containers Section. Members of the 
conference who posed questions were given the personal 
opinions of the various Washington representatives. Infor 
mation was given the session on the following subjects which 
appeared to be those needing most clarification. 

Glass— There is a trend toward standardization in glass. 
There will be an order to use less number of sizes of containers 
and the same amount of material will have to produce more 
containers. Movement is towards rounds, to short bottles, 
towards simpler shapes. Sizes will be limited and emphasis 
will be on the larger sizes. The glass industry is steadily 
reaching capacity and since there are only so many machines, 
once capacity is reached, there is no way of increasing it 
For anyone who is contemplating going into glass packing, 
these questions must be considered: Is the product essential ? 
For instance, macaroni can be cooked in a few minutes at 
home, so there is no need for glass pack. Does the product 
need rubber for a seal? Least possible amount of rubber 
must be used. Will present machine equipment be adaptable 
to glass? It must be remembered that new machinery is not 
available. It is extremely problematical whether the glass 
industry can meet all demands made upon it. Demands may 
make glass a critical material. Beer bottles will continue to 
be used because they are refillable and re-usable and the 
methods of colleetion, transportation, etc., are already func- 
tioning. It is doubtful if re-use containers will be adapted for 
ketchup and other foods of this type since equipment for 
sterilization, collection of empties, etc., could not be set up. 
Metal caps for bottles of medicine may be available provided 
the medicine is considered an essential one. There are cer- 
tain restrictions. For specific information on this subject, 
the proper place to apply is Health Section, WPB. Where rub 
ber is used, only those foods will be allowed to be packed in 
glass which can not be packed in any other way. Coffee, tea, 
and the like, will probably go to paper. Glass cannot be used 
for such items as animal food, for example. 

Printing inks—There is a need for economy. In designing 
new packages, it is best to limit large solid colored areas. 

Corrugated cartons—No ratings are needed on corrugated 
boxes and cartons. 

Steel drums— Percentage of total output of steel drums used 
in each branch are as follows: petroleum, 57 per cent; chemi 
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cals, 18 per cent; paints, etc., 12 per cent; food, 7 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 6 per cent. Wherever possible use a substitute 
for steel drums. Every purchaser of steel drums must have 
a rating because the manufacturer cannot supply the pur- 
chaser without using the latter’s rating. 





Outlook for raw materials—Military needs rubber, tin and 
aluminum. The future of glass and paper is questionable. 
Glass is now operating at 70 per cent capacity. Wood pulp is 
under allocation because it may be diverted to purposes which 
are not functional. The same holds true for paper products. 
All these materials problems are complicated by the machinery 
shortage and the restrictions against new machinery. There 
will also probably be a shortage in wooden containers because 
of the enormous amount of wood required for Ordnance parts. 
Quantity available is not adequate and shortage of burlap 
makes barrels short. Order of the availability of materials 
runs about like this: (1) Paper (2) Fibreboard (3) Lumber 
and glass (4) Cooperage (5) Cellophane (6) Plastics (7) Metals 
(8) Rubber. 

Christmas containers—These containers will be reduced in 
volume. Developments may occur in a very short time to 
make it impossible to have Christmas packaging. So long 
as the package, however, is not double—that is, that twice 
the amount or more of the packaging material is used 
Christmas packaging is not restricted. It is possible that a 
similar control as that of the Canadian government will be 
set up over Christmas packaging. The Canadian government 
prohibits such packaging if a package is used in addition to 
the original one. 

Government requirements—These requirements are not static, 
but increase constantly. Increased government use curtails 
civilian uses. Civilian packages are changed because of 
shortages of raw materials. Need of armed forces must be 
met first. Civilians must substitute other materials for 
those needed by the military. Whenever the government re 
quires material, civilian use will be eliminated. Civilians 
will get only what is absolutely essential. 

Saving of ship space—This is most important problem of 
the present day. It is one upon which greatest effort is being 
spent in Washington. 

How to get government contracts or aid in government work 
Get in touch with nearest office of Contract Distribution. 
Register facilities. Government business is obtained just as 
any other business is obtained—by going after it. 

Cellophane—Cannot be used for decorative purpose only 
Must have essential use or cannot be used at all. 

Where to take packaging problems—Write to person re 
sponsible for particular type of container and ask for an ap 
pointment. Address: Containers Branch, WPB, Railway 
Retirement Building, Room 5118, Washington, D. C. 

Substitute for burlap bags—Depends on product. Some 
products can go to paper bags and others into re-use containers, 
such as barrels or fibre drums. The burlap situation is acute. 
Might be able to use textiles, particularly the cotton textiles 
have proved. good. 

Army packaging—Albert Luhrs, chairman, Packaging Co 
ordinating Committee, WPB, will have available within a 
short time a book on Army packaging. 


Use of substitute materials 


Final session of the conference dealt with substitute materials. 
C. W. Browne, editor of Modern Packaging, was chairman. 
Three speakers gave case histories of their company’s experi 


ences with substitutes. 








rqrough on the floor ? Don’t worry. This linoleum 
| take it! 

It’s protected by White Sail Floor Wax _ the 
waterproof “self-shining wax”...sold by the A. & P. 
Food Stores and A.& P. Super Markets. 

White Sail Floor Wax “protects and _ preserves” 
according to the message on the can... A Crown 
Can. And what the maker says about the product 
within, may be said with equal truth about the 
container ! 


The Crown Can “protects and preserves” White 
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Sail Floor Wax... not to mention presenting it so 
attractively to the buying public that it has become 
one of the fastest selling floor finishes on the 
market today. 


The Crown organization is at your service... now 
and always...ready to work with you and for you 
in the interest of better packaging for your products. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., Division cf Crown Cork and Seal Company. 
New York e Baltimore e St. Louis e Houston « 
Madison ¢ Orlando « Fort Wayne * Nebraska City 
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George N. Graf, Director of Merchandising, Quality Bakers of 
America, in his talk on ‘‘What Bakers Are Doing to Meet 
Their Packaging Problems,” outlined briefly the principal 
problems confronting bakers at all times. First, the large 
number of items that have to be wrapped, which range from 
about 20 in a bread bakery to as high as 100 in a large com- 
bination bread and cake plant. Second, these different prod- 
ucts must be wrapped daily and when the products are at the 
proper temperature. Third, everything the baker sells is for 
resale under highly competitive market conditions, thereby 
making it necessary for the packages to have good design and 
sales appeal. Fourth, the bakery business operates on an 
extremely close margin of profit and since practically all 
merchandising is ‘‘consignment selling,” tampering with a 
package results in stales at the bakery with a net heavy loss. 


Bakers ready for emergency 


All last year, Mr. Graf stated, the Quality Bakers of 
America have been setting their house in order in anticipation 
of future emergencies. Their efforts have been directed in 
three channels: (1) Efforts to reduce the cost of normal 
packaging. (2) Efforts to eliminate waste and conserve ma- 
terial. (3) Preparations for future adjustments and the use of 
substitutes. As a first step the organization preached con- 
centration of effort on the leading variety in each bakery in 
order to gain simplification, saving in labor, etc. Second, 
concentration on more machine-made goods and less hand- 
made in order to lower packaging costs. Waste elimination 
and conservation of material were brought about through the 
reduction of stale returns, cutting down on materials used in 
packaging and doing away with wasteful practices. Re- 
wraps were reduced by improved supervision, better machine 
maintenance and training. Reduction in color on bread 
wrappers enabled bakeries to use less ink. 

Mr. Graf also reported that bakeries were effecting savings 
in several typical ways. They were re-using cake cartons that 
held separately wrapped items. Extra length flaps on cake 
cartons, doughnut boxes, etc., were being reduced. Other 
savings were being made through more careful storage of 
wrappers, more careful handling, the elimination of damaged 
rolls, the elimination of wasteful habits such as using wrap- 
pers to line bread boxes, etc. 

In connection with methods of savings which have been 
successfully carried out, Mr. Graf cited the case history of a 
plant that had tackled its problem more or less from every 
angle. ‘There was no single outstanding improvement 
made,”’ he stated, ‘“‘but there was just a general reduction of 
all the factors that increase packaging cost. 

“The wrapping cost in this particular bakery last August 
was 65.3¢ per 100 pounds, yet in March the plant attained 
an average cost of 63.6¢ per 100 pounds. On the surface this 
does not seem like much since it represents a saving of only 
$51.00 per week. However, when you stop to recall that the 
cost of wrappers has risen steadily since last September, you 
can see that here at least is one bakery where efficient man- 
agement and operation is offsetting rising costs by improved 
operation.” 

From the standpoint of adjusting packaging to meet the 
present and possible future wartime problems, Mr. Graf 
summed up the following trends: There is a definite tendency 
to shift from transparent to semi-transparent or opaque 
packages. The elimination or reduction of the inner wrap on 
sliced bread. Most bakeries in answer to a questionnaire 
from the Quality Bakers of America, Mr. Graf said in con- 
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clusion, replied that they were doing everything from pre- 
paring for the complete elimination of all specialties and pro- 
ducing just one loaf of bread to preparing to sell bread without 
wrappers. Numerous new angles on the reduction of card- 
board boxes in cake packaging were submitted and one baker 
reported he had made a tremendous saving in corrugated 
bread shipping cartons by placing a sticker on them reading: 
“The material in this carton is a vital defense product, and its 
return to your bakery is a patriotic duty.”’ 


Photographic films 


Alden H. Livingston, assistant advertising manager, Defender 
Photo Supply Co., Inc., described in detail the changeover 
from foil to a substitute material for packaging photographic 
films. ‘‘The Defender Co. is primarily a supplier of raw ma- 
terials to the photographic industry,” he said. ‘Photographic 
film is a perishable product and from its inception approxi- 
mately 25 years ago, it has been foil wrapped. Cut sheet 
film must be protected from light; it must be kept free of 
moisture vapor; and it cannot be exposed to excessive heat. 
The wrapping material used must not affect the film in any 
physical manner. 

“After many tests,’ Mr. Livingston said, ‘‘we settled on a 
double coated wet wax paper. This so far appears to be the 
most practical all-round substitute for foil for our use. It has 
an index of 2.4. It is photographically inert and just as good 
as foil in this respect. The opacity is obtained with the red 
dye which eliminates the blue and green light passing red 
only. The red is used for appearance and for psychological 
reasons—the latter because most darkrooms are red lighted. 
Eventually a black paper would be the solution, but it is not 
available at the present time, due to down time on machines 
at the mill and time in mill operation is pretty precious these 
days. 

“The sheet is coated on both sides with wet penetration 
wax, not greasy, which makes it a 45-lb. sheet. Without the 
wax it is approximately a 35-lb. sheet. It has a caliper of 
.0033 and is exceptionally free of pinholes which is more than 
we can say for 4 per cent composition lead foil. The bursting 
strength is 39 pounds per square inch against 30 for foil. 

‘Although we were unable to meet the reflective character- 
istics of foil in the substitute, we found through heat absorp- 
tion tests that the foil reflects heat up to a certain tempera- 
ture and beyond that it absorbs and holds the heat. The 
substitute does not reflect heat, but it does have the advan- 
tage that it does not hold the heat. As the temperature rises, 
the heat of the product wrapped in the substitute lagged 
behind several degrees. As soon as the heat was reduced, 
the temperature of the product lowered immediately. 

‘“‘We were able to cut costs on this new wrapping material 
by about 50 per cent because of the decrease in weight over 
lead foil. We are confident that the accepted substitute will 
meet the present emergency satisfactorily as a stop gap al- 
though we still look for something better.”’ 


Department stores 


Miss Margaret Hannan of the training department of Lit 
Bros., Philadelphia, talked on the conservation of packaging 
materials in department stores and demonstrated with actual 
packages from the Lit store. She made a plea for pre-packed 
products, particularly household utility articles such as 
electric irons, toasters, etc., which could be sent directly to 
the consumer in the same package as that used for shipping 
to the department store. 
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America is the place where ingenuity 
leaves the dictionary and becomes a fact. 
Every packaging material necessary to 
war effort can be replaced. 

One way is to tap the possibilities of 
paper board. It may be impregnated 
with waterproof materials, coated with 
greaseproof substances, laminated into 
rigid, tight sheets, smoothed with a 
glass-like film, made absorbent, resilient 
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|| THE SUBSTITUTES! 


or pliable. And this is only the be- 
ginning! 

All types of containers may change 
their form and materials, but they still 
can be good packages with adequate 
protection and easy identification. There 
will be less waste and fewer sizes to be 
sure. Our job is to help to make this 
transition an efficient and practical one. 
Let’s have your problem! 


@ H. B. Royce, Detroit 
Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 











POINT OF 
PURCHASE 


Any desired number of 
cards — each litho- 
graphed on both sides 
— can be inserted in 
this unique easel dis- 
play. It’s a powerful 
and economical multi- 
duty display piece that 
cuts stock requirements 
tremendously. 
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EPISODE 1. ~ ON ONE “SIDE OF CARD 
UR industrial life is built around mass distribution and advertising. We 
must keep business soaring ahead — not as usual, but more intensively 

and efficiently — to develop profits for financing our victory effort. 

For months we've been developing ways and means whereby advertisers 
can maintain their indispensable sales tools at the Point of Purcuase and do so 
in a manner that will permit substantial savings in paper and paperboards. 

This Generat Eectric Window Display is but one example; we’ve shown you 


others; still others are in process. We can help YOU, too. 


Write, wire or phone for a FORBES sales executive to call. 


FORBES & 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A_DISPLAY STORY IN TWO EPISODES 
EPISODE 2... 
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ON OTHER SIDE OF CARD 


Buy Bonds and Stamps 


Regularly 
Do your part in 
Civilian Defense 
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Store displays in wart 























by Howard Korman* 





pews who attempts to put forth any definite ideas re- 
garding thé effect of the war on any industry is foolish. 
An article written today may be misleading tomorrow because 
of the rapid changes in the sources of supply, restrictions, 
priorities and other factors growing out of the war emergency. 

Last night old toothpaste tubes were waste material 
today, they are “legal tender.’’ Today you must trade in 
your old tube to be able to purchase a new one. When will 
these changes end? What is the future of retail selling? 
It is a safe challenge to the best brains to say, ‘‘No one 
knows.” 

Displays have definitely been affected by war conditions 
and many of them have been tied-in with the sale of War 


HING . . . . 

Savings Stamps, salvaging of waste materials, national health 
' and other patriotic appeals. The units themselves are being 
¥y * Sales Promotion Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc 


1. Sharpe & Dohme helps sell government bonds and 
stamps and high-lights the need for first aid preparations 
with this display. 2. Borden’s builds interest in national 
health. 3. A pretty girl in an Uncle Sam costume ties in 
patriotic motif in subtle way and helps to sell bonds. 
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4.and 5. Two displays which go all out on the war theme. 
Philip Morris uses the package and the cigarettes in an 
ingenious way to simulate war weapons. Point-of-sale 
advertising has long been an established method with 
most of the tobacco companies. 6. This Chesterfield 
display card approaches as near as possible an “official 
endorsement” of a product. This picture of Joan Bennett 
in the uniform of the American Women’s Voluntary Service, 
however, is in good taste and ties in the war effort theme 
in a direct and effective way with use of minimum of copy. 
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constructed as simply as possible in order to conserve board. 
Black and white photographs have many times taken the 
place of former multicolored ones. A number of suppliers 
have recommended that board be restricted to standard 
weights and that folding displays be used wherever possible 
so that minimum size containers can be used. Even roll-up 
types of displays, which not only save mount board but also 
reduce considerably the size of the shipping container, have 
found favor. These displays help to win the war because 
they conserve materials. Other displays by incorporating 
patriotic themes aid materially in the war effort. Several 
examples of the ways of ‘‘hooking in’’ the patriotic appeal and 
making window displays do a dual job are found in the Sharp 
& Dohme, the Borden and the Frank units. 

In the Sharp & Dohme window card, definitely designed to 
meet war conditions, the display copy theme does not wander 
too far from hard selling. There is a slight tie-in with first 
aid. The only real direct war aid, however, is the inclusion 
of the official War Savings Stamp. This demonstrates a good 
combination of two appeals. The savings stamp is well 
placed, the human interest well done and the whole effect of 
the display in good taste. It is medium size, 20 by 30 in., on 
comparatively light weight mount board and is distributed 
to dealers entirely through Sharp & Dohme salesmen. 

The war theme dominates the Borden display. 
for the famous Elsie is direct, but it is also in good taste. The 
health idea is readily apparent. Probably the best feature of 
this display, at least in these days, is the unselfishness of 
Borden. They could have said, ‘“‘Drink Borden’s, etc.,” and 
thereby spoil consumer reaction to the display. Instead, the 
text, “Speed victory by keeping healthy—DRINK MORE 
MILK—-your most essential food,” was placed in a red, white 
and blue ribbon and tied up with the famous Borden cow. 
The uniforms of the armed forces of the United States are de- 
picted with a particular regard for accuracy. 

A more subtle way of working the war into a window dis- 
play is found in J. Frank & Sons’ beverage unit. No great 
effort is made to tie-in with the war theme by copy or infer- 
ence—just a good-looking girl in an Uncle Sam costume and 
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THE RED CROSS 
NEEDS A MILLION 
GARMENTS 


7. Home dressmaking and sewing are coming into their 
own again and these display units illustrating patterns 
and sewing accessories point to a number of different 
patriotic themes. 8. National Needlecraft Bureau uses 
these appealing children on Red Cross poster to empha- 
size the sewing campaign. 9. Hanger for Koerber’s 
beer incorporates timely air raid precautions in striking way. 


the Buy Defense Bonds slogan strongly shown. This display 
cannot fail because it has oomph and the Stars and Stripes. 

The foregoing treatments of the patriotic motif represent 
one method, but there are still other ways of presenting this 
motif. The Philip Morris displays, for instance, go all out 
on the war theme, yet they are in good taste. The copy is war 
talk, the illustrations are war material. The products are 
made to imitate war weapons. The package itself is used 
ingeniously. All of these features are found to make people 
stop and study the detail for some time and thereby receive a 
good sales impression. The trade mark, ‘‘Johnny,”’ of course, 
is there and an illustration of the official ““War Stamp.”’ 
Tkese Philip Morris pieces are good wartime displays and 
certainly inoffensive in every wavy. 

On another tobacco poster, the pictorial of Joan Bennett 
holding a package of Chesterfield cigarettes comes as close 
to ‘‘official endorsement”’ of a product as any display might 
dare. However, it does do a greal deal for the American 
Women’s Voluntary Service and, since they are not official 
military personnel, the display is acceptable. 

This business of tying-in the war effort, however, can cer- 
tainly be offensive to the public if it is not carried out in good 
taste. The examples cited, I believe, should serve as a guide 
to other manufacturers who are contemplating a window tie- 
up with the war effort. Also, the outstanding fact about all 
of these displays was the dealers’ enthusiastic acceptance of 
them. This is an important point and should be weighed 
carefully by the manufacturer. Dealers get stacks of dis- 
plays. They like or dislike a display. If they like it, you 
get more time; if not, the display ends up in the basement 
with tons of other well-meant ideas. 

Manufacturers should take particular care when using a 
patriotic theme. If it slops over (Continued on page 104) 
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AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


1, Keep Cool — Do Not Create A Panic 

2. Do Not Show More Light Thon Is Necessary 

3. Stay Away From Windows — Glass Shatters Easily . 
4, Lie Down— Under Table—if Bombs Start Falling 
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This elaborate and colorful display graphically illustrates the 
| advantages of Polaroid day glasses. The miniature swim- 
ming pool is made of transparent cellulose acetate sheeting and 
an electric light is so arranged under the canopy that it causes a 
reflection on the simulated water. This reflection, when viewed 
through ordinary sun glasses, still obscures figures swimming and 
plunging under the water. When the customer looks through 
the Polaroid glasses the reflection is removed and the figures be- 
neath the surface of the pool are clearly visible. The customer 
thus has a practical demonstration of the product’s value. The 
display is constructed of plywood with a cloth awning and metal 
diarama-type shadow box. Made by Robert Kayton, Inc 
Transparent cellulose acetate sheeting by Eastman Kodak Co. 


@) Pond’s, makers of creams and other beauty aids, has created 
@ a new counter merchandiser especially for the summer sea- 
son. Based on mass merchandising technique, it features the 
smaller sizes of Pond’s preducts. Designed to create related 
sales, the display does a good job of suggestive selling. It sug 
gests to the cold cream customer that she also needs freshener, 
tissues and face powder. Made by General Display Case Co. 


® Bradshaw’s Olde New England Perfumes have been mar- 
e} keted in various containers, chief of which was Miss Boston 


a small Colonial Dame, fashioned from wood. Demand for little 





Miss Boston became so insistent that the company decided to 
build a display around her. A flower garden motif is used with a 
tiny, white cottage in the background, a trellis and a garden walk 
upon which a number of little Miss Bostons saunter. The dis- 
play ties in with the actual package. Designed by D. Frank 
Ryan. Made by Merchandising Display Co. 


A folding carton that does double duty as a display piece is 
| used by Contouré, Inc., for its cream deodorant. The cover 
of the carton becomes a poster when folded back and shows a 
printed, half-tone of a girl and the sales message. An aperture 
in the slanting front of the carton makes it easy to remove one 
package at atime. Carton by Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


h Here are four new restuarant cards for Kellogg’s cereals, 
4) which pack a lot of colorful eye and taste appeal into a small, 
economical area. Clever construction develops two planes—the 
dish of cereal in each case is in the foreground on the front plane 
and presents the reproduction of the package in the third dimen- 
sion. Display cards by Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. 


@ An upside-down baby in natural colors, wearing a real Chix 
iN diaper, makes an ingenious display to dress up infants’ wear 
counters. This dramatic counter piece, made to fit on regular 
boxes of Chix diapers, affords an unusually life-like, three-dimen- 
sional effect. Besides being an eye-catching and amusing hum:an- 
interest display, it provides a realistic demonstration of the 
product. Display by Manders Co. 


i This folding box with a set-up platform for Matchabelli 
perfume has many interesting display features. It can 
be used in several different ways, such as dropping the front, 
dropping the front and back or opening up the entire package. 
From a merchandising standpoint, it also makes an attractive 
package for, when used on the dressing table, the platform may be 
removed Made by The Warner Bros. Co. 


Two Westinghouse displays which show the company’s 
-9 two types of lamps are these of a simulated rainbow and 
a pictorial of Little Red Riding Hood. Mazda fluorescent lamps 
form the radiations for a simple arch, colored to look like a rain- 
bow. Though made of light board, the arch is strong enough to 
hold the lamps without the need for any under supports or past- 
ings. A curved score gives strength to the arch. Displays 
made by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. Rainbow arch, Paige 
patented construction. 


Here is a display that demonstrates how simply a black- 
out shade works. Clopay Corp. built this small frame 


complete in every detail for use on counters of department and 
other stores where blackout materials and shades are sold. 
The shopper can see readily how the fibreboard strips hold the 
shade in place and prevent light from escaping at the sides. 
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UY. S. patent digest 


This digest includes each month the more important patents which are of 
interest to those who are concerned with packaging materials. Copies of pat- 


ents are available from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, at 10 cents each. 





BAG STRUCTURE. T. E. Piazze (to 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
U. S. 2,274,934, Mar. 3. A bag of thin 
highly flexible cellulosic sheet material 
collapsed into flat condition and contract- 
ing at the bag mouth when the bag is dis- 
tended. 


PAPER CONTAINER. R. F. Harn (to 
Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, Pa.). U. S. 
2,276,578, Mar. 17. A paper container 
including a tapered body and a bottom 
closure having a disc-like portion and out- 
ward-directed flange. The bottom closure 
is inserted into the larger end of the tap- 
ered body with the flange extending out- 
ward and adjacent to the disc-like portion. 


CONTAINER. W. L. R. Menges, St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. 2,275,542, Mar. 10. A 
container comprising an open top cylin- 
drical inner shell with a transverse bottom 
wall and a segmental window in the side- 
wall and an outer open-bottom tubular 
shell with a transverse top wall. 


VENTILATED CONTAINER. C. B. 
Sprague (to American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.). U. S. 2,276,800, 
Mar. 17. A container having a plurality 
of sides. Ventilating means which provide 
openings in two opposed sides of the con- 
tainer and a tube formed of a single length 
of material folded so that its longitudinal 
edges overlap and thus secure same to- 
gether as well as to the sidewalls. 


COLLAPSIBLE CARDBOARD BAS- 
KET. J. V. Horr (to Einson Freeman Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.). U. S. 
2,277,403, Mar. 24. A collapsible card- 
board basket with front and back sections 
and a base formed from a flat sheet with 
hinged areas adapted to form comple- 
mentary floor portions with one intermedi- 
ate pleat when the basket is set up. 


SHIPPING CONTAINER. J. R. Bel- 
singer (to Belsinger, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.), 
U. S. 2,277,674, Mar. 31. A fibreboard 
shipping container consisting of upper and 
lower body sections and including an end 
member and side members rigidly attached 
thereto. The container is equipped with 
a liner in the body sections spaced on the 
sidewalls. 


BOX. R. A. Nagle (to Flower City 
Svecialty Co., Rochester, N. Y.). U.S. 
2,278,359, Mar. 31. A box with rec- 
tangular tubular frame of fibreboard open 
at two opposite ends and a closure member 
applied to the frame over each open end. 
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EQUIPMENT TO PRODUCE PACK- 
AGED ROLLS. R. H. Schultz and A. J. 
Siebert (to Schultz Engineering Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). U.S. 2,274,745, Mar. 
3. A machine with means for a re-winding 
and wrapping station in which are con- 
tinuously fed webs of material to be re- 
wound and severed and cut into sheets of 
pre-determined length. 


METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR 
PACKAGING. A. Wesselman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. U. S. 2,276,129, Mar. 10. A 
method of packaging which provides a 
thin, flat table with overhanging unsup- 
ported end and an open bottom container 
with flaps at opposite sides for closing the 
container bottom. 


RAZOR BLADE WRAPPING MA- 
CHINE. W. Bindszus, Rutherford, N. J. 
U. S. 2,276,282, Mar. 17. <A razor blade 
wrapping machine with the strip of wrap- 
ping material as a conveyor for the blade. 


PRINTING COATED WRAPPERS. I. 
Gurwick (to Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio). U. S. 2,276,387, Mar. 17. 
The method of providing a sheet of trans- 
parent rubber hydrochloride with a rela- 
tively heavy wax-bearing coating on one 
side and a relatively light wax bearing de- 
posit on the other. 


PACKAGING MACHINE. 6. R. How- 
ard (to Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass.). U.S. 2,276,541, Mar. 17. 
A machine for moving successive over- 
filled cartons through same on an inclined 
endless belt for progressively closing two 
opposed flaps of a carton. 


PAPER HOLDING AND TENSION- 
ING MACHINE. C. P. Petskeyes and I. 
Gellman (to Gellman Mfg. Co., Rock Is- 
land, Ill.). U. S. 2,276,590, Mar. 17. A 
wrapping machine with a cyclically oper- 
ated article wrapping carrier and a sta- 
tionary sheet arranged adjacent to the 
path of movement of the carrier. 


GUM WRAPPING MACHINE. E. L. 
Smith and C. E. Melhorn (to Package 
Machinery Corp., Springfield, Mass.). 
U. S. 2,276,744, Mar. 17. A wrapping ma- 


chine with an intermittently rotable 
pocketed tumble box and an article maga- 
zine located adjacent to the tumble box 
with a wrapper between the machine 
and tumble box. 








CIGAR MACHINE. kK. E. Granstedt 
(to Aktiebolaget Formator, Stockholm, 
Sweden). U. S. 2,276,962, Mar. 17. A 
cigar machine with a device for rolling a 
tobacco filler into a wrapper and forming a 
suction channel for delivering the finished 
product. 


WRAPPING, PARCELING AND BOX- 
ING MACHINE. D. W. Molins and A. 
Bingham (to Molins Machine Co., Ltd., 
Deptford, London, England). U. §S. 
2,277,408, Mar. 24. A parceling machine 
with a pair of side by side inspection con- 
veyors to receive articles from a supply. 


METHOD OF SEALING CONTAIN- 
ERS. S. H. Berch, Beverly Hills, Calif 
U. S. 2,277,288, Mar. 24. A method of 
vacuum sealing a bag-like package having 
sidewalls which are flexible and pliable, 
the inner surfaces of which contain a ma- 
terial readily sealed under the action of 
heat and pressure, forming a vacuum-tight 
joint. The method comprises placing the 
container in a mold with its open-mouth 
portion extending above the level of the 
mold, after which the container is filled 
with the product and closed. 


MACHINE FOR BAG FORMING, 
FILLING AND SEALING ARTICLES 
IN CELLULOSE BAGS. L. Scharf, New 
York, N. Y. U. S. 2,277,783, Mar. 31. 
A bag forming and packaging machine 
with a table and two parallel endless car 
riers on the frame equipped with driving 
means for the carriers. 


MEANS FOR AUTOMATICALLY IN- 
SERTING ITEMS OF PRINTED 
MATTER INTO PACKAGES. B. 
Shores (to Allied Suppliers & Bernard 
Shores Ltd., London, England). U. 5S. 
2,277,856, Mar. 31. 


matically inserting coupons into packages 


A device for auto- 


carried on the conveyor of a machine for 
progressively advancing a series of partly 
filled packages. 


MACHINE FOR WRAPPING ARTI- 
CLES. <A. Van Veen, West Hartford, 
Conn. U. S. 2,278,005, Mar. 31. A wrap- 
ping machine with a folding device to fold 
a wrapper over an article when the article 
and wrapper are moved through same. 


ARTICLE EMBODYING THIN FOILS 
OR SHEETS. F. Kroner (to Transart 
Aktiebolag, Goteborg, Sweden). U. 5. 
2,274,712, Mar. 3. 
transparent cellulose sheets arranged in 
superposed relationship and tending to 
have under the influence a frictional con- 
tact to adhere to each other. 


A package of thin, 

















































Take a tip from the men who tack canvas to water- 
borne targets, next time you’re packaging a product for 
safe shipment or sales-building display. The same T-5 
Bostitch Tacker they use can provide a neat, inex- 
pensive and strong fastening for you. 







Bostitch T-5 operates easily with one hand. Squeeze 
the trigger! — A powerful spring sinks the staple in the 
exact spot, even as close as inch from an inside corner. 
It’s only one of many Bostitch machines — motorized, 
hand-operated, foot-operated — now in use for carding, 
or packing, in war work, as in civilian industry. 

























Bostitch Staples Helped These Display 
Packages WIN AWARDS in “Five and Ten” 
Packaging Contest 


& 


Here’s Your “AA” Defense 
Against COSTS and DELAYS 


Why use slow, costly hand methods? 
Time is short —- manpower is needed. 
Using Bostitch machines, the manufac- 
turer of this faucet spray jumped card- 
ing production to 800 per hour — yet 
the display card was more secure, more 
resistant to pilfering or rough handling, 
and left plenty of room for the sales 
message. 












"ili 
Note the simplicity, economy and neatness of the 
rn. award-winning “Giftape’’ display card shown above. 
The Industrial Tape Corporation used a single Bostitch 
staple to fasten it together — and won a prize for 





best use of packaging materials. 
Then look at the “Corner Towel Bar” display, The 
Autoyre Company entry that won the prize for mer- 


J 
FREE FASTENING ANALYSIS <I’ chandising value through design. Note how the 


May Save You Time and Money 


Bostitching ... using the right stapling, 
stitching or tacking machine, and the exact 
size or type of staple to get the most efficient 
fastening results . .. may solve your present 
carding or packaging problem. Send sam- 
ples of work for a ‘“‘Free Fastening-Analy- 
sis’? by Bostitch engineers. Write Bostitch, 


54 Duane St., East Greenwich, R. I. 8o yehae a 


AWD FASTER 
fredlous if bellen, wilh wire 


STAPLING - STITCHING - TACKING 


unobtrusive Bostitch staple aids designers by leaving 
| lots of room for picture and selling message. 


for Sales Appeal 





















































Do you need a 


WRAPPING MACHINE 
quickly 


We'll help you locate one 








War work and the recent W.P.B. freezing order L-83, prevent 
us from promising early delivery of wrapping machines, ex- 
cept to those who have the highest priorities. 

We may, however, be able to put you in touch with a pack- 
age goods manufacturer willing to sell you an idle machine 
that will meet your needs. And we will be glad to help with 
parts to alter the machine, if desired. 

Our broad and intimate knowledge of the industry has 
enabled us to do this successfully for others. So if you need a 
machine quickly, perhaps we can be of service to you, too. 

We will not buy or sell any of these machines. Our 
aim is merely to be of assistance to package goods manufac- 
turers for whom we cannot build new machines at the present 
time. 

Write us today, stating the type of wrapping machine or 
style of wrapping in which you are interested. We'll get to 


work at once. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BLEACHING CREAM 


BLACKED whits Company 


Some of the many different products packaged on the Plough company’s readily adaptable production 
lines. Interchangeable filling, capping, labeling and cartoning equipment on every line speed operations. 


exible production with machines on wheels 
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by Robert A. Latimer 





N order for 50,000,000 aspirin tablete was recently re- 
| ceived by St. Joseph Laboratories, a Division of Plough, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., for the United States Army. 

Without necessitating any extra employees whatsoever, 
the complete order was passed through the plant in the brief 
space of ten days. 

Such is the efficiency of the flexible system of operation for 
the 11 packaging lines developed by this company and pro- 
ducing in 1941 more than 67,000,000 packages, including 83 
products totaling 173 different sizes. 

Plough’s production problems have been difficult because 
of the company’s large variety of products. Their solution 
is in the versatile nature of their production lines. Except 
for a few staple items, almost any line in the company’s plants 
can be converted to a different product within a few hours. 

The efficiency of all plant operation is based on a perpetual 
‘time study’ aimed at weeding out weak points which slow 
up any part of the process. The company is a pioneer in the 
use of the ‘‘alternate shift’’ method of rotating packaging line 
employees from one operation to another with the result that 


muscles do not so easily tire and mistakes are minimized. 





Lastly, the Memphis concern identifies each of the 11 pack- 
aging lines with a separate company, a business which, though 
in itself dedicated to the promotion of a single line of products, 
is nevertheless largely interdependent upon the equipment 
used in other lines. 

All packaging operations of Plough, Inc., are carried out 
in three large buildings near the downtown Memphis area. 
Other buildings for warehousing, shipping and storage are 
situated in easily accessible locations. Present conditions 
have made it impractical for the company to consolidate all 
packaging operations into a single plant building or under one 
roof, as contemplated. Therefore, setting up high-speed 
production lines in a limited amount of space has been a neces- 
sity and it has required real engineering ingenuity. 

Packaging speed in all Plough lines is fundamentally based 
on gravity flow, the versatility of interchangeable filling, 
capping, labeling and cartoning equipment on every line and 
the use of wheeled packaging machines which can ‘“‘double in 
brass’’ in any of the three buildings or on any line. Typical 
of these points is the main plant, which handles the bulk of 
Plough production. Here, there are three main floors and 
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basement, combined with mezzanine balconies where large 
amounts of both liquid and cream materials are handled. 
Since this building is typical, it serves as an excellent example 
of the methods used by this Memphis organization. 

Freight, due to building locations, is handled in several 

ways. One production plant has a railroad spur which will 
handle two cars. Another has aspurfor one car. Two other 
buildings are served entirely by truck, accommodating two 
semi-trailers each. All major shipping comes in to the main 
receiving building, where accommodations for 10 trucks and 
10 railroad cars are provided. All freight is routed to the 
main warehouse first, then split into sections for each produc- 
tion plant and moved by Plough-owned trucks direct to the 
manufacturing sections of the plant. Freight includes raw 
products such as oil, waxes, chemicals, drugs, etc. Material 
stocks go to the basement of each production building or by 
elevator directly to the manufacturing sections of each. At 
the main building, 90 per cent of packaging materials go 
straight to the head of the packaging line; the other 10 per 
cent, into temporary storage. At one building, three 10,000- 
gallon tanks are buried in the ground for extraction of mineral 
oils from company-leased tank cars, flowing by gravity into 
the ground, thence to the production lines by vacuum pump 
lines. There is a continuous flow of packaged petroleum 
products, from tank cars to shipping room 16 hours daily. 

In the main building, pictured herewith, there are only 
36,000 sq. ft. of space. Consequently, packaging lines are 
spaced only a few feet apart and the work is closely coordi- 
nated. Production lines are shifted from product to product 
according to a perpetual inventory on stocks and sales main 
tained by IBM machines in the office below. For example, 
the St. Joseph Milk of Magnesia line can be converted to 
Penetro Antiseptic packaging over night. Mechanics can 
make the change in a few hours. A crew of 9 men is required 
to change the lines to various products. 

Of the six main lines in this building, only two are perma 
nently devoted to a single product, one to St. Joseph Aspirin, 
the other to Penetro Cough Drops. On all other lines, hand 
operations are supplemented by automatic cartoners, labelers, 
capping and filling equipment mounted on wheeled-dollies for 
a quick change-over. A stock of versatile equipment for 
large-tolerance differences is kept in the basement. This ma 
chinery can be substituted on requisition during the shutdown 
night hours. Where possible, lines are fully automatic on all 
sizes of packages. For example, a face cream line handles two 
sizes automatically. Cartoners and labelers are switched 
from time to time to the medicine lines, cream lines, oint- 
ment lines, special products operation, etc., as needed. Use 
of the equipment for various sized packages has enabled 
Plough, Inc., to handle a packaging job which would ordinarily 
require a building three times as large if fixed machinery were 
emplaced foreach. Except for the St. Joseph Aspirin and the 
Penetro Cough Drop lines, previously mentioned and also 
completely automatic, each packaging line is convertible to 
various sizes and various products. There are no completely 
manual lines in the Plough plant. 





1. View of part of the tablet machine line. 2. St. Joseph 
Aspirin automatic filling machine, showing the filling 
mechanism and the point of inspection. This line is com- 
pletely automatic. 3. St. Joseph Aspirin filling depart- 
ment. One of the machines is shown delivering its pack- 
ages to the cellophane wrapper. 4. Moroline storage 
tanks. In the photograph the gravity feed to the automatic 
filling machines is shown. All the lines owe their speedy 
operation in part to advantage gained by gravity flow. 








To sum it up, Plough’s production lines are designed to 
package a multiplicity of sizes at varying rates of speed and 
as automatically as possible. Hand operations are limited 
chiefly to large sizes, odd specialty products and those few in- 
stances where machinery cannot replace deft fingers. Six of 
the lines, those packaging Moroline Petroleum Jelly, St. 
Joseph Aspirin, Black and White Face Powder, Mexican Heat 
Powder, Penetro Cough Drops, Penetro Salve and Penetro 
Nose Drops are entirely automatic. The remaining five are 
all semi-automatic, except for the line producing Black and 
White Bleaching Cream, on which labeling, sealing and car- 
toning are manual. Production speeds range from 20 pack- 
ages per minute on specialty packages to 105 tins of St. Joseph 
Aspirin per minute per machine on the aspirin line and 120 jars 
of Moroline a minute on the petroleum jelly line. Up to 
150,000 cellophane-wrapped St. Joseph Aspirin packages per 
8-hour day per machine are produced on the aspirin line. All 
operations are on a ‘‘time study”’ basis and production officials 
wear sweep-hand watches to check producing speed hourly 
with machine counters. 

All manufacturing at the main plant is on the third floor. 
Finished products are delivered by chute or vacuum-pressure 
lines to the packaging floor below. On this third floor take 
place the mixing and sifting of cosmetics, cooking of candy 
base for cough drops, grinding, percolating and compounding 
of medicine ingredients, scap bar forming and various process- 
ing operations. St. Joseph Aspirin tablets are produced at 
the rate of from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 per day in a room en- 
tirely enclosed for sanitation, and counted when fed into filling 
machines on the aspirin packaging line on the floor below. 
Other medicinal tablets are coated and polished in a battery of 
coating drums. A 90-lb. batch of hard-sugar cough drop 
candy is produced every 9 minutes and passed down a chute 
to the forming machine at the head of the Penetro Cough 
Drop line one story below. All creams are mixed on the top 
floor in glass-lined tanks, 1,800 pounds at a time, and piped to 
filling machines directly below. Toothpaste, shaving creams 
and other pastes flow to the second floor via a 12-in. pipe. 
These are typical preparation activities on the third floor. 
Equipment is compactly arranged so that products travel 
the shortest possible distance to reach the head of the packag- 
ing line below. 

On the second floor are 9 packaging lines, spaced longi- 
tudinally the length of the building. A mezzanine across the 
center of the floor supports four 1,800-Ib. glass-lined tanks in 
which creams are stored before descending to automatic fill- 
ing machines. These are adjustable to large or small jars, 
producing 30 or 60 a minute, respectively. Jars are filled to 
the brim, and detoured at the center of the line to a to-and-fro 
belt on which they move until the cream cools enough for con- 
tinuing the process with capping and labeling. Toothpaste 
is similarly packaged direct from a mezzanine tank, passing 
into a tube filling and crimping machine at the head of the line. 
Three scales are spaced along the production lines with a girl 
at each to weigh the tubes as they pass along between filling 
and cartoning operations. (Continued on page 110) 





5. The Moroline automatic filler at work. The line that 
fills and packs the Moroline petroleum jelly is entirely 
automatic. Jars are filled at the rate of 120 per minute. 
6. An automatic labeler affixing labels to the jars of 
Moroline. 7. Mufti Shoe White semi-automatic produc- 
tion line. Girls are shown cartoning the product by hand. 
This is one of the five lines in the Plough plant in which 
band operations are used. 8. One of the offset press 
operations which function in the general production scheme. 
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Passing the bottle 





Laminated plastic edging on dials and guides of bot- 
tling equipment reduce breakage, scarring and noise 





“pe: soft drinks, or carbonated beverages are as much 
an American habit as the daily cup of tea is an English 
tradition. The huge quantity production of innumerable 
brands and flavors, each in its distinctive and usually well- 
advertised bottle, depends on mechanically perfect, planned 
equipment. 

Modern beverage bottling equipment operates at extremely 
high capacities. Today, speed of production is one of the 
important requisites of bottliag machinery, but appearance of 
the finished package, economy in handling, reduction of break 
age losses and the utmost in smooth, quiet operation cannot 
be overlooked. Therefore, bottling equipment engineers 
were not slow to realize the value of laminated plastics in 
helping to protect bottles traveling through the machines. 

It is not uncommon for one bottling machine to produce 
as many as 200 or more full 6-0z. bottles per minute. This 
means bottles are being filled at the rate of more than 3 per 
second. In addition to keeping these comparatively fragile 
bottles intact—breakage of bottles is always considered a 
dead loss—preservation of trade marks, labels, applied color, 


PHOTOS, COURTESY CROWN CORK AND SEAL CO 




















lettering and the smooth surface of the bottle itself is impera- 
tive. The bottler cannot afford excessive rejects and must 
make every use of sales appeal to help back his product’s taste 
appeal. : 

Fig. 1 shows bottles being moved on a conveyor chain into a 
filling machine. To space and time the bottles correctly for 
placement under syruper, filler and crowner units, they are 
conveyed into the pockets of rotating dials which engage them, 
propelling them through the processes of the machine. It is 
this automatic handling of the bottles which must be carried 
on with extreme care if speed is to be maintained, undue 
breakage or scarring of bottles prevented and the din of 
handling minimized. The latter is an obviously important 
factor, since most production experts are aware that workers’ 
efficiency and morale are considerably impaired by excessive 
noise. 

Therefore, the type of material used on the dials and guides 
contacting the bottles is important in helping to bring about 
the realization of these ideal conditions, and also in resisting 
normal wear plus the cutting (Continued on page 104) 


1. In the 
bottles travel 


bottling _ plant, 

through the 
various stages of washing, 
filling, mixing, crowning and 
labeling at speeds up to 200 
per minute. The laminated 
plastic edging on the dials 
and guides of this equipment 
minimizes noise and damages. 


~ 


2. Closeup shows the star 
wheels and the guides 
which contact the _ bottles, 
completely edged with tough 
laminated phenolic (dark areas). 


(Page 94) 
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“On every machine,” says SPEED, “there’s a key 
spot which more or less controls the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of its whole operation.” On a Pneumatic 
Hi-Speed Bottom Sealer that spot is the gluing device. 

This simple, positive mechanism works as smooth as 
silk when it is kept clean. Glue which is allowed to dry 
and crystallize on the roll when idle, puts a strain on the 
driving gears when the machine is started again. It scores 
the metal and rubber rolls and wears the scraper. Always 


~PNEUMATI 


SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 


PACKAGING € BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
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wash off the glue rolls if the machine is to be 
shut down for any length of time. And never let 
the glue and lint build up around the glue rolls 
when the machine is in operation. 

“A little water and a wet rag does the trick,” 
says SPEED, “cheap insurance against prema- 
ture wear on valuable equipment!” 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 
71 Newport Avenue, North Quincy, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
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AUTOMATIC TAPE MOISTENING 


Better Packages, Inc., are recommending their Counterboy Tape- 
Shooter Senior with automatic moistening and water supply 
control to solve problems incident to discontinuance by WPB 
of the manufacture of 3-in. gummed tape. In the interest of kraft 
conservation, most paper merchants will encourage their custom- 
ers to use 2!/s-in. tape rather than 4-in. tape in shipping rooms 
that have been using 3-in. tape for years in sealing corrugated 
and fibre shipping containers. Due to this fact, tape moistening 
methods entirely dependent upon an operator’s skill and the 
labor situation will have a tendency to reduce sealing protection. 
Better Packages, Inc., say that 2!/2-in. tape moistened with their 
patented Counterboy automatic moistening method produces a 
sticking area equivalent to 3-in. tape dispensed by hand. Their 
reason given is due to the.water supply control and flexible pres- 
sure plate of the Tape-Shooter Senior, which can be adjusted to 
the particular grade of tape being used. The company estimates 
a saving of 35 per cent by using 2'/2-in. tape instead of the 4-in. 
width. On the left side of the Counterboy Tape-Shooter Senior 
is a scale which can be pre-set to control strip lengths and thus 
eliminate tape waste. 


MARKING MACHINE 


A new bench type marking machine, developed to mark parts 
“and materials that formerly had to be engraved, is offered by 
The Acromark Corp. This machine uses solid dies or inter- 
changeable type and transfers color to the part, on the faces of 


the letters only, when used on enameled metals, bakelite, plastics 


such as celluloid, vinyl-acetate materials, fibre, wood, lacquered 
or enameled paper, linoleum and cork. Metals and cardboard 
can be sprayed with enamel or lacquer and then marked to 
produce your own name plates, tags and tickets. Defense parts 
enameled or made of the above material can be quickly ‘‘parts 
numbered” in accordance with government specifications. 
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COLORS FOR PACKAGING 
David H. Sloane, secretary, National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, has this to say about colors: ‘‘... the chances are that 
there will no need of eliminating yellow backgrounds because of an 
allocation of chrome. In the first place there are other yellows 
and in the second place the yellow which the ink maker may be 
able to furnish may be somewhat weaker in strength, but not suf- 
ficiently affecting the reproduction of whatever it is intended to 
reproduce, to make any serious difference to the reader. 
*“Anticipating a substantial reduction in the use of chrome 
pigments by the printing ink maker, we do not hesitate to make 
the statement that the packager will still have yellow. We feel 
and in a number of instances already we know, that the restric- 
tions in end uses have made available for other purposes some 
critical materials and, unless the government bans the end use of 
backgrounds on packages or the end use of yellow backgrounds, 
it is incorrect to create the impression that there will be no yellow 
backgrounds or that they will be even seriously cut.’”’ Mr. 
Sloane wrote Modern Packaging to this effect in response to an 
article in which mention had been made that there would be a pos- 
sible shortage of certain colors for use in packaging. We are 
glad to publish this encouraging comment by Mr. Sloane. 


MILK BOTTLE CONVEYOR 

An example of how stainless-clad steels are now helping to relieve 
shortages in certain types of metals is illustrated by the case of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., manufacturers of milk handling equipment. 
The corporation had developed an ingenious conveyor chain for 
moving milk bottles from the bottle washer to the bottle filler. 
The links to this chain were made from sheet brass, but when 
brass was classified as ‘‘critical’’ material, the manufacturer 
found a suitable substitute in stainless-clad steel made by the 
Jessop Steel Co. Stainless-clad steel was found to possess the 
non-tarnishing and corrosion-resisting properties of the brass 
sheets formerly used, while at the same time it permitted material 
costs to be held down toa reasonable figure. Stainless-clad steel, 
the Jessop company predicts, should be used extensively during 
the present emergency as a substitute for solid stainless, because 
the relatively thin layer of stainless in the clad product requires 
less alloy and yet effects the desired corrosion resistance. A 
20 per cent clad sheet or plate of stainless-clad steel saves ‘4/5 
of the steel required in a comparable sheet of solid stainless. 





SOME 200 different adhesives are required to 
place these cartridges in a soldier’s hands! 


His uniform, his equipment, his manuals, even the 
food he eats—none of these could be produced without 
the use of adhesives in hundreds of different forms. 
 * -« 
Silent and unseen, adhesives are even more essential in 
war than in peace. As America’s industrial plants switch 
to the production of war materials, our organization is 
fully prepared to meet their changing needs—speedily 
and efficiently, as we have done for half a century. 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
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The Continental Can Co. announces the appointment of R. L. 
Perin as Pacific Coast sales manager for the company to fill the 
vacancy which occurred through the death of C. H. Englar earlier 
in the year. Mr. Perin has served as sales representative in the 





R. W. Franz 


R. L. Perin 


Packers’ Can division of the company since 1929 and he has been 
sales manager of the Cincinnati district. R.W. Franz succeeds 
Mr. Perin as local sales manager, General Line, Cincinnati. 
The company also announces the following changes in the 
Central District, Packers’ Can Sales Division: R. E. Tanner, 
local sales manager, Cincinnati; P. L. Brachle, sales manager, 
Chicago; A. J. Abplanalp, local sales manager, Mankato, Minn. 

At the annual organization meeting of the can company, the 
following officers were re-elected: C. C. Conway, chairman of the 
board; J. F. Hartlieb, president; S. J. Steele, executive vice- 
president; A. V. Crary, I. W. England, F. J. O’Brien and J. S. 
Snelham, vice-presidents; J. B. Jeffress, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer; R. H. Alexander, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
and L. R. Dodson, assistant secretary. Sidney J. Steele, H. Bar- 
tow Farr, Arthur G. Chase and Charles L. Jones were re-elected 
as Class B directors of the company for a term of three years. 


The New England Paper Box Mfrs. Assn. held their annual meet- 
ing and banquet in April at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I. 
William W. Fitzhugh, Chief of Folding and Set-up Paper Box 
Section, Containers Branch, WPB, was on the program. 


The Atlantic Carton Corp. celebrated 25 years of successful busi- 
ness on March 12. The date was the anniversary of the day when 
the first carload of boxing was turned out at the corporation’s 
factory in Norwich, Conn., March 12, 1917. 


With the dual purposes of better meeting its customers’ wartime 
needs and of strengthening its sales and service staffs depleted by 
military service, the National Adhesives Division of National 
Starch Products announces that Chester A. Gage, vice-president 
in charge of sales, will make his headquarters at the company’s 
offices in Chicago. Milton J. Heim, manager of the company’s 
mid-western division, will take charge of the enlarged central and 
southern territory with headquarters in Philadelphia. Donald 
D. Pascal, manager of the Philadelphia office, will head the com- 
pany’s War Service department, devoted to the coordinated 
solution of customers’ wartime problems, in New York City. 


David Donovan has left the Advertising Department of Inter- 
chemical Corporation to receive a commission as Ensign in the 
United States Navy. Elon R. Brown, formerly with Station 
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KMAC, San Antonio, and the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, has joined Interchemical’s advertising staff. 


Newest among laboratories in the plastics industry, the research 
and engineering building of Plaskon Co., Inc., was formally dedi- 
cated in Toledo recently. The laboratory, which is under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. M. Howald, incorporates a number of new fea- 
tures. The proportion of its space (42.5 per cent) which is de- 
voted to engineering and pilot plant is unusually large. Separate 
laboratories all open directly off the central engineering space. 
Special accommodations have also been built for engineering on 
customer problems. Pure research will be carried on in its own 
department. Twenty-five technologists staff the laboratory. 


L. R. Root, chairman of the Convention Committee of The 
Toilet Goods Assn., Inc., has appointed the following members 
of the industry to serve with him on the committee: A. C. Bur- 
gund, Carr-Lowrey Glass Co.; Charles Fischbeck, P. R. Dreyer, 
Inc.; P. E. Haebler, Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.; W. E. Klaas, 
Brass Goods Mfg. Co.; M. Lemmermeyer, Aromatic Products, 
Inc.; M. F. Martin, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc.; W. P. 
Murray, Continental Can Co.; Karl Voss, Karl Voss Corp.; 
J. Blaine Walker, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Inc. The Convention 
is to be held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
June 15, 16 and 17. 


The transfer of M. S. Ireys from the Sales Promotion and Package 
Merchandising Department of the Armstrong Cork Co.’s Glass 
and Closure Division to the Advertising and Promotion Depart- 
ment has been announced by M. J. Warnock, director. 


Leslie R. Carvalho, former president of Owens-Illinois Closure 
Service Corp. and well-known 
leader in the cap business for 
the last 38 years has joined 
the Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Mr. Carvalho will make 
his headquarters at Decatur, 
Ill. Among the inventions 
credited to Mr. Carvalho is 
the two-piece catsup cap, and 
the knife-opening coffee cap. 
His latest contribution to the 
closure field is an ingenious 
one-piece substitute for a 
double shell cap for use on 
cosmetic jars and many other 





Leslie R. Carvalho 


similar products. 


The Mundet Cork Corp. announces that it has recently enlarged 
its facilities for servicing the Chicago area by removal of its dis- 
trict office in that territory from 2959 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, to larger quarters at 135 West 63rd Street. Warehouse 
space has been doubled as a result of this change and stocks of 
closures will be carried in volume to meet requirements of the 
Chicago area. 


The Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia is cele- 
brating its hundredth anniversary this year. The business was 
started in Philadelphia in 1842 by Eugene Ketterlinus. The origi- 
nal small building has been replaced by a modern 8-story plant, 
but it still occupies the original location. 


OBITUARY 


Sylvanus Hicks, Jr., of the Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City, 
died April 16 at his home in Hollis, N. Y. 
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Place in the VICTORY Program 


Here, in a nutshell, is the labeler situation: 


* 


* 
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Labeled glass containers are now more important — more useful than ever. The 
needs of soldier and civilian alike demand peak production of innumerable glass 
packed products. 


Nevertheless, the skill, experience and production resources that have gone into 
the building of WORLD Labelers are now being enthusiastically employed for 
the direct manufacture of war materials and equipment. 


WORLD Labeler service and repair facilities will be maintained to the utmost 
limit of our ability in order that your labelers may continue to function with 
maximum effectiveness however long and hard they may be used. 


Do not fail to get in touch with WORLD headquarters for information and 
assistance on labeler care, maintenance and adaptation to new or changed 
requirements, as well as for new labelers of vital importance to the Victory 
Program. 


WORLD Labeler engineers continue to concentrate on the job of constant de- 
velopment and improvement of automatic labeling in order that it may be con- 
fidently stated in the years to come as in the years past that “‘you get the best 
labeling in the WORLD.” 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Builders of World Automatic and Semi-Automatic Labelers for Every Purpose 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
Denver 

Portland 
Vancouver Sydney, Australia Wellington, N.Z. San Juan, P.R. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Louisville Salt Lake City El Paso Seattle 
London Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Spokane 
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American Management Assn. is distributing four booklets which 
contain material of great value to packagers today. The studies 
stress the fact that packages even in wartime have a selling job 
to do, but good packaging must be done with emphasis on econ 
omy, utility and standardization “The Economics of Pack 
aging,’ Number 41 in the association’s marketing series, takes 
up informative labeling and packaging costs and covers the 
packager’s consumer relationship ‘Changes in Packaging 
Pechniques,’’ Number 42 of the same series, covers standardiza 
tion, display, permeability of fibre containers and the use of 
gluing mechanisms echnical Progress in Shipping Contain 
ers’ has a section on the use of lumber for shipping con 
tainers and the technique of employing corrugated board as well 
as a discussion of the problems of packing goods for the armed 
Fackling the 


carton, wrapping paper and bag curtailment is the booklet, 


forces and suggestions for solving these problems 

Meeting the Shipping Container Shortage.’’ The study points 
out how allocations and priorities can be avoided for a consider 
able period through programs of substitution, reclamation and 
elimination of non-essentials. Copies of these booklets may be 
obtained from the American Management Assn., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 


Celanese Celluloid Corp. is making available to all its customers 


and others who m 





ght be interested a copy of the government’s 
Cellophane Limitation Order Amendment and Extension, WPB 
585. A covering letter points out that cellophane and similat 


ransparent materials are not barred for use on any defense order 


1¢ company’s cellulose acetate sheeting is available to 





those who are working on defense orders of any type 


Assn. of American Railroads calls attention to the WPB’s Intet 
pretation of Specifications for Fibreboard Shipping Containers in 
i recent release. The exposition by the WPB Containers Branch 
states in part the November 1941 changes in specifications 
for paperboard shipping containers were not intended to estab 


lish maximum thicknesses for the materials used in making such 


containers. Modified regulations governing the shipping. of 
freight in corrugated and solid fibre board containers were an- 
nounced on November 3, 1941 hese specifications, permitting 
the use of thinner paperboard parts, were expected to sav 


approximately 10 per cent of normal paperboard consumption 


Containers Branch has been advised that 


Since that 
some shippers believe that the new specifications were meant to 
be maximum rather than minimum requirements rhis is not 
truc while the change in the specifications — Supplement 
17 to Consolidated Freight Specifications Number 14— reduced 
the minimum rcquirements, it was not intended to affect pack 
ing of articles requiring a stronger box. The revised specifica 
tions must be exceeded in some cases in order to transport 

rtain commoditi safely Heavier loads of cars and 
rougher handling, not only by the railroads, but all along the line 
of production, necessitate the continued use of discretion on the 


part of shipper 


The folding box industry has demonstrated that competitive 
ideas can be submerged to give way to a practical pooling of 
intellectual resources. W. D. Lynch, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Folding Paper Box Assn. announced the details 
of a plan under which the industry will operate in a unified man 
ner to facilitate its war efforts. This takes the form of a ‘‘devel 
opment committee" which will consist of members representative 
of Eastern, Western, Southern and Pacific Coast areas operating 
under a coordinator, Fred Simington, vice-president of the Na 
tional Folding Box Co 

Under the plan, technicians, designers and research experts 
will be contributed by varicus companies to operate as a cen 
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tralized working committee to focus their combined intelligence: 
on the solution of such problems as the packaging of powdered 
eggs, dehydrated foods, munitions, etc. The results of this 
working committee’s developments will be turned over to 
government, which in turn, will place it at the diposal of 
entire folding box industry for the duration of the war, regard 
less of membership in the Folding Paper Box Assn 

The Folding Paper Box Assn. has appropriated $32,000 to 
carry out this plan. In order to publicize the results, show root 
open to users of packages will be established in New York, Chi 
cago and on the Pacific Coast The association from now on 
will be truly national in that the Eastern group, heretofore inde 
pendent, has merged with the national association Phe execu 
tive secretary will be located in Washington and the New York 
offices under former Secretary Rosteen will be at 521) Fifth 


Avenue 


Dennison Mfg. Co. has issued a folder called, ‘Paper Products 
for War Contracts.”’ It illustrates and describes the variety of 
paper products now in demand by war contracts manufacturer 

Also included are thumbnail descriptions of the company’s basic 
paper-converting facilities and suggestions of other paper prod 


ucts which it is equipped to turn cut quickly and cconomically 


Arthur Colton Co., machinery manufacturers, have three catalogs 
ready for distribution which describe their tablet and pill making 
equipment and collapsible tube filling and closing machinery 
The complete information on the latter linc will be of interest 


to packagers 


The Packaging Institute, Inc., issues periodically a list of all WPB 
Orders which bear upon packaging. An enclosure with a recent 


bulletin contains a catalog of materials and their relative scarcity 


Creative Printmakers Group have planned and assembled an 
exhibit of the silk screen process. Presented first at the Library 
of Congress by the Library and the Washington Socicty of Typo 
graphic Arts, the exhibit will tour throughout the country = Em 
phasis in the exhibit is given to the wide variety of its present-day 
uses in advertising and industry. Silk sereen method has becn ) 
used effectively for printing directly on glass containers, for di 


plays and for other packaging purposes 


Corrections 


The story on page 231 of the 
April issue of Modern Packaging 
on the dispenser used by National 
Silver Co. had the credit line, 
Designed by National Silver Co 


and made by Brooks & Porter 


The credit should have been, 

Designed by Brooks & Porter in 
collaboration with National Sil 
ver Co. and made by Brooks & 


Porter.’ The 





acconipanying 
photograph is an illustration of 


thisingenious, All-America, prize 





winning counter dispenser 


Improper credit was given to one of the supplhers of boxes for Old 
South Perfumers, the story of whose award appeared on page 
167 of the April issue. Credit should have gone to Paper Pack 
aging of Bloomington, IIL, as the makers of the bath soap and 
shadow boxes. Incidentally, Paper Packaging is a young firm, 
less than two years old, and one of the youngest to have produced 


a prize winning package 








“We degun te 


—John Paul Jones (Bon H 
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War Work—you can do it, too 


(Continued from page 49) in so-called ‘‘distressed areas,” 
that is, areas where plants are idle or partially so, are surveyed 
and suggestions made wherever possible for conversion to the 
making of materiel for the armed forces. 

A booklet, prepared by the Navy Department, called 
“Selling to the Navy,” contains much information of value 
to those who want to do business with the Navy. A copy 
may be obtained by writing to the U. S. Government Printing 
Office in Washington. 

Any manufacturer who may be suffering curtailment of his 
business because of production for war and would like to 
know if he cannot make or help to make essential war mate- 
rials, may present his problem to the nearest WPB District 
Contract Distribution Office. Each of these offices has a 
corps of engineers who will visit a plant to make suggestions. 

Other than the Army and Navy, there are purchasing de- 
partments for the Marine Corps, Panama Canal, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, etc., but the personnel of the Army and 
the Navy requires everything that civilians require in addi- 
tion to the actual material of war. 

Packaging for the Army 

All government purchases—whether Army, Navy or other 
department—are made according to detailed specifications 
as to type, grade, material, workmanship, labeling and pack- 
aging. When time does not permit the forming of a general 
federal specification, any government department can pre- 
pare a tentative specification of its own and such tentative 
specifications are usually attached to the invitation to bid. 
Every specification, with few exceptions, provides for the 
packing of the article involved. Some call for commercial 
packing, but most of the packing requirements are given in 
detail. Certain types of containers which are suitable for 
commercial use in this country might not be at all suitable 
when subjected to the demands of the armed forces. Speci- 
fications for packing are, therefore, stringent and must be 
sufficient to assure adequate protection of the product 
through re-shipments, exposure to heat and unusual cold, 
to excessive dampness and to many other demands of war. 

A few examples of the kind of specifications drawn up for 
Army and the Navy supplies are the following: P.Q.D. 
No. 68 of the Quartermaster Corps specifies the kind of fibre 
boxes for the Army. The specifications cover two types of 
fibre boxes—corrugated and solid. Type and grade of box; 
material and workmanship; general requirements such as 
that the boxes shall be provided with a joined liner covering 
the ends and sides of the box and that in closing the boxes for 
shipment the bottom flaps should be either glued or stitched; 
detail requirements, and methods of testing and inspection 
are all mentioned in the specifications. Another Army speci- 
fication, OQMG No. 314A, details the requirements for crates 
and crating. In this, lumber, nails and staples, strapping, 
bracing, together with a group of drawings of the crates and 
crating acceptable to the Army are all given. P.Q.D. No. 94 
of the Quartermaster Corps treats of specifications for baling 
of clothing and equipage. The Army lists specifications for 
about 6,000 different articles with requirements for packing. 
Packaging for the Navy 

The Navy has a listing of approximately 3,000 different 
articles for which printed specifications have been drawn up. 
Almost without exception the Navy specifies packing re- 
quirements for the articles. For example, ‘Splints, Appli- 
ances, and Accessories,” Navy Department Specification 
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57814, lists the general and specific requirements for the ar- 
ticles themselves and then under a special section called 
“Packaging, Packing, and Marking for Shipment,’’ states 
how the items shall be packed. For type F splints, the re- 
quirements are that they shall be individually wrapped in 
paper and packaged 12 to a carton. The splints shall be 
delivered in a standard commercial container, so constructed 
as to insure acceptance by common or other carrier for safe 
transportation at the lowest rate to the point of delivery, 
the packing specifications state. ‘‘Crutches, Extension, 
Wood,” Navy Department Specification 57C11, requires 
that each pair of crutches be packaged in a cardboard carton 
of appropriate size and design and that 25 pairs of crutches 
shall be delivered in a wooden crate. Another Navy specifi- 
cation, 53B8, lists the requirements for “Boxes, Shipping, 
Fibre, Corrugated, Heavy-Weight.”’ 

Many of the packing specifications which were printed a 
number of years ago have been revised to meet the special 
needs of today’s war effort and there has been considerable 
improvement in methods for packing the vast amount of war 
materials, officials of both the Army and the Navy point out. 
A present trend in Navy packing, according to Capt. Henry 
de F. Mel of the Navy Purchasing Office, New York, is 
towards the use of corrugated and fibre cartons instead of 
wooden crates and crating. The methods of strapping and 
stapling of crates are also undergoing many changes. 

Besides the requirements listed for packing, there are those 
for marking shipments. A leaflet, No. 100-2D, U.S. Army, 
gives “Standard Specifications for Marking Shipments.” 
This leaflet has information on the character and protection 
of markings, shipping tags, prohibited marking material, 
data to be included and a diagram showing standard mark- 
ings. The Navy Department indicates the markings that 
are to be used on packages and shipping containers in the 
different specifications for articles. The usual information 
asked for by the Navy on shipping containers in addition to 
address is requisition or contract number, stock number, 
name of item, quantity contained, name of contractor and 
gross weight. The marking must be distinctly stenciled in 
black on one end of the container. 





Latest WPB orders 


(Continued from page 62) -ments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4—March 
23, 27, April 3, April 11. Supplement M-15-b and brings 
both rubber and latex under complete control; furnishes de- 
tailed specifications for manufacture of permitted items and 
lists items in which no rubber shall be used even for Govern- 
ment orders. 

CORK M-8-a Amendment March 26. Supplements 
order of September 30, 1941, and extends it indefinitely. 
Adds limitations as to use of cork liners in crown caps. 

DRUMS, CONTAINERS, PACKING SUPPLIES  P-89 
Interpretation March 28. Classes such items as “operating 
supplies” under preference rating order for chemical industry. 

MOLASSES M-54 Amendment No. 2. March 28. Ex- 
piration date of control order extended indefinitely. (Applies 
to uses for adhesives, printing rollers, dyestuffs, etc.) 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT  P-62 Amendment No. 1 
March 30. Expiration date of original order providing pref- 
erential ratings extended to June 30, 1942. 

CANNERS’ PACKING MATERIALS M-86-a Amend- 
ment No. 1 April 13. Facilitates obtaining packing mate- 
rials for canners operating under M-86 and M-86-a. 

















































HANDY POMADE 





CHAPPED 
LIPS 





Adhere to any smooth surface including 
wood, cellophane, plastic, and varnish | 


Kum-Kleen stickers are saving millions of containers 
and displays by covering obsolete prices and data. 
Unlike old-fashion water-gum labels, they perma- 
nently adhere to any smooth, clean surface including 
varnish, cellophane, plastics and glass, are applied 
without moistening, never pop off even under intense 
climatic changes. 

They are so simple to apply that manufacturers are 
having price changes made on cartons and displays 
in retail stores by detail men. 

Don't throw containers away! Write for samples 
of Kum-Kleen. If you have a particular problem, write 
to Avery Adhesive's Advisory Department. 

Kum-Kleen stickers are available in any size or 
shape, printed or plain. They are inexpensive, effec- 
tive and vital in the critical days ahead. Write today. 
for catalog, samples and further information. 


Kumihen os) 


AVERY ADHESIVES, DEPT. MP-Se 451 E. 3RD ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 












Its Time... 
te Speed Un Preduction 


| 

| 

| Start now—every day counts. 
Investigate your carton pack- 

| aging cost and you will be 
amazed to see how costly it is 
to set up and close them by 
hand compared with this eco- 

| nomical equipment. 


= 


For Setting Up Cartons 


This PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FORMING 
AND LINING MaA- 
CHINE sets up 35-40 
cartons per minute, re- 
quiring one operator. 
After the cartons are 





set up, they drop onto the 
conveyor belt where they 
are carried to be filled. 
Can be made adjustable 
to handle several car- 
ton sizes. 


For Closing Cartons 


This PETERS JUN- 
'IOR CARTON 
|FOLDING AND 
CLOSING MACHINE 
automatically closes 
35-40 cartons per 
minute, requiring no 
operator. Cartons en- 
ter this machine on 
conveyor belt as open, 
filled cartonsand leave 
machine completely 
closed, ready to be 
| wrapped or packed 

for shipment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Type of die cut cartons handled on these 
machines 


Send us a sample of each size carton you are interested in 
handling and we will be pleased to rec d t 
to meet your specific requirements. Your inquiry will have \ 
prompt attention. 





PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
4700 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ILL. 
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Four lessons in conservation 


(Continued from page 51) providing for the nation’s wood 
needs, but if young growth is sacrificed now it may mean loss 
of jobs, business, taxes and even economic life in forest indus- 
try communities after the war. 

Many millions of acres of Southern forest land are in need of 
planting if they are to grow timber crops within any reason- 
able period. Greatly increased efforts are needed to protect 
Southern forests from fire, disease and destructive cutting. 


4. Container styles reduced from 50 to II 


Through the years the number of industrial cleaning com- 
pounds manufactured by Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles 
and Chicago, has increased from comparatively few to a 
present line of more than 225 materials. 

Sales technique has necessitated numercus samples. As 
the line grew the variety of containers used in sampling was 
greater and greater. Then came the war. The difficulty of 
obtaining containers and the necessity of conserving mate- 
rials became acute. This led to a complete reorganization of 
the company’s system of packaging samples to reduce con- 
tainer types and labels to a minimum. A thorough survey 
was conducted. 

Results were startling. From more than 50 different styles 
of sample containers, 11 were selected as standard types. 
Label designs were standardized to three sizes 

Containers now used are classified as small, medium and 
large. The small containers consist of 4-oz. fibre cans, 4-07. 
flat tin cans and 4-oz. bottles. The medium containers are 
8-oz. polish and shaker cans and pint bottles. The largest 
standard group consists of quart bottles and cans, 16-o0z. 
shaker and polish cans and 1-lb. cans. Standard labels were 
classified to three sizes in the same manner: small, medium 
and large. These are printed in orange and blue on white 
stock. All copy changes are made on the blue plate. By 
contracting for large quantities of these stock labels the cost 
is held to a minimum. 

If an occasional sample of a larger size than the standard 
type is required, either two or more of the smaller standard 
sizes are used or a larger container supplied. No report was 
included on what the company will do to replace metal con- 
tainers when necessary but they are studying this situation. 





Store displays in wartime 


(Continued from page 85) the dealer is quick to notice 
it. He will not risk the criticism of his customers by placing 
an insincere wartime presentation in the window. Unfor- 
tunately, he is the one who suffers because he is the only one 
on whom an irate or well-meaning citizen can vent his opinion 
at the moment. 

Aside from the pictorial value of the war theme and its 
effect on window displays, there is the question of the supply 
of materials, inks and other display accessories. This ques- 
tion comes up in every window display conference. Again, 
no one can predict the future, but there are some common- 
sense practices that can be followed to prevent the window 
display medium from suffering from unfavorable comment or 
drastic regulations. It would be wise, as I see it, for users of 
displays to hold down on size a bit and not go haywire on big 
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area displays. Lighter board, while not conducive to the 
long life of a display, does serve to conserve stock. Some 
lithographers recommend a maximum of 75 point board, 
Simplifying construction to reduce excess easel board will also 
prolong the reserve of board on hand. 

The shortage of vital metals has curtai'ed the manufacture 
of metal displays to a great extent, but there are still some be- 
ing made. Any manufacturer designing metal displays, 
either flat or wire, should do so with the long haul in mind. 
Any manufacturer who has metal displays out in dealerships 
at the present time should make a supreme effort to educate 
the dealers in maintaining them as they might be the last for 
some time tocome. I would not be a bit surprised to find that 
thousands of tons of metal signs and displays are lying dust- 





laden in dealers’ shops and cellars. They should be cleaned 
up and put to work or returned for re-use or as contributions to 
the war effort. I am sure a great many good sales arguments 
are rusting away because some dealer has felt that the story 
is old or the sign is not modern or new. He should be 
brought to realize that it may be a long time before he gets a 
new display. 

Credit: Displays by the U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Oberly 


& Newell Lithograph Corp., Kindred MacLean & Co., Inc. and 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co. 





Passing the bottle 


(Continued from page 94) and grinding action of glass 
fragments from bottles—which occasionally are broken on 
every bottling machine. In fact, the material used on the dials 
and guides must be hard or tough enough to actually break 
bottles so that in case of a jam during operation, the bottles 
rather than the machine parts will be destroyed. This pre 
scription, of course, is a precautionary measure. 

The point where the bottles first enter the propelling dials is 
the most fatal. It is at this point that the Crown Cork and 
Seal Co. applies laminated plastics to every model of its entire 
line of bottling machines. On its highest capacity machine, 
the entire set of bottle handling equipment is edged with this 
material. Photo 2 shows the bottle table of one of these 
machines in which all dark areas around the star wheels 
and guides illustrate laminated plastic edgings. 

The edgings are rough cut from cotton fabric-base laminated 
phenolic sheets, measuring 39 in. by 47 in. and °/s in. in thick- 
ness. They are then profiled to exact size. This stable ma- 
terial is particularly suitable for the rotating machinery sur- 
faces as high impact and mechanical strength are required. 
It has a durable semi-gloss finish, good resistance to moisture, 
acids, alkalies, solvents and the various liquids employed in 
bottling procedures. Its resiliency not only breaks the shock 
to bottles, reducing the noise made by their movement, but 
also reduces vibrations which cause wear on the machinery. 

Laminates have been found by bottlers to be tough 
and lasting, yet easy on the bottles. They are a sort of “‘soft’’ 
hard material, just about right for application to the dials and 
guides. Their physical properties make laminates easy to 
work. They can be sawed, drilled or profiled with ordinary 
small woodworking tools. And aside from their usefulness in 
protecting bottles, they are easy to attach to the bottle han- 
dling equipment frames and are a good looking polished trim ; 
for the bottling machine itself. 


Credits— Material: Phenolite, National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 





















D° YOUR wartime production problems 


include change-overs in packaging ma- 
terials, type and designs? That’s where our 
experts can come to your aid. Why not place 
your problem in the collective lap of our re- 
search chemists and packaging engineers? 
Perhaps they can remedy that particular tough 
headache of yours... ina jiffy! Let us help you 


—write or phone us today—Dept. WMP. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


One of the World’s Largest Makers of Packaging 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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[vee rigid cellulose containers are processed in- 


tegrally with multicolor labels. Extra operations, 


| paper, adhesives—all are eliminated when you use Lusteroid 


| part of each finished Lusteroid container. 


packages. A clear label—completely legible down to 
the smallest letter—in as many colors as you wish—is a 
It will not fade 


off or come off. It will last as long as the package. 


| Lusteroid offers many other unusual packaging advantages, 


resistance to metals, moisture, petroleum products; 





among which are exceedingly light weight; great tough- 
ness and unbreakability; transparency, opacity or trans- 
lucency; a full gamut of integral colors in the tube or vial, 


and 


others too numerous to mention here. 


A note or phone call will bring an answer to your pack- 


aging problem. 


LUSTEROID CONTAINER CO. Inc. 


Formerly Lusteroid Division of the Sillcocks-Miller Company 


10 Parker Avenue, West » South Orange, New Jersey 
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“Tell us what we can do” 


(Continued from page 47) the bandage field and found 
that its machinery and help were ideal to turn out hundreds of 
thousands of yards of sterilized gauze bandage. Here, a 
sterilizer had to be added to the regular production line. 

Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., wrote: 

“Of course, we are not a part of the packaging industry 
in so far as making cartons, bottles, tubes, etc., yet we are 
users of boxes, cellophane, wrappers, labels and other items 
needed in the packaging of our product. 

“Today in. this company’s plant instead of a rainbow of 
colored thread for women’s finery, the sombre note of olive 
drab is predominant.’ According to this company, many a 
life today hangs literally by a thread—tough threads that 
hold the stout seams of a parachute, that hold the clip of 
cartridges in a soldier’s belt, that hold the seams in asbestos 
gloves for chemical warfare. Much thread that would or- 
dinarily be boxed for civilian uses is being used today to sew 
more than 50 items used in war. : 

The-trend of many package changes was indicated in a 
number of letters recetved: from-a’wide-variety of manufac- 
turers. The following was received from the meat packing 
firm of Swift & Co.: 

“Containers and wrappers in the meat packing industry 
have the primary purpose of protecting the product. Changes 
in packaging required because of war needs elsewhere are 
therefore serious. 

“The Army Quartermaster Corps, the Navy, the F.S.C.C., 
the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
have been ‘most cooperative’ toward the meat packing 
industry in their consideration of altered methods which in 
some cases have been mandatory by reason of the war. 

‘The industry has followed two obvious lines of approach 
to the problem. First has been a thorough review of all uses 
of container and wrapping materials for the purpose of listing 
acceptable substitutions and eliminations wherever possible. 
Second, the industry has worked independently to develop 
new and acceptable packaging methods and materials. 

“One large classification of results includes a changeover of 
materials. Metal foil for cheese wrapping, for example, gave 
way to rubber hydrochloride sheeting. Since this, however, 
has a latex base, it raises a further problem of replacement. 

“Wooden boxes are receiving increasing attention in con- 
servation programs. As a subsitute for cloth bags for animal 
feeds and fertilizers, multiwall bags are being tried. These 
may be satisfactory for shipping soybean-oil meal. 

“Among wrappers there is widespread substitution of 
waxed and treated papers to release parchment, greaseproof 
and glassine papers for government use. Parchment, how- 
ever, is the most necessary protective paper used and for which 
no substitute is acceptable on a number of products. 

“Prompt conservation measures are necessary for steel 
containers. A number of processors put a charge on each 
drum to insure its return by the customer. Company names 
are also embossed on the bottoms of the drums. 

“The meat packing industry is a large consumer of adhe- 
sives, mostly in finished cartons and containers. These de- 
pend mostly on vegetable adhesives from good old (and 
plentiful) American corn, in the form of dextrins. With ad- 
vent of sharp restrictions on latex adhesives, used in minor 
ways, wider employment is afforded to thermoplastics. 

“Cellophane is confined to small consumer packages almost 
exclusively. To eliminate it would require increased pro- 
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duction of greaseproof, glassine or parchment papers. Waxed 
papers or rubber hydrochloride sheeting cannot be used on a 
number of products because they make an air-tight package. 

“Conservation of existing materials by using less of them 
is being practiced much more widely in the industry than 
formerly. A memorandum submitted by an informal com- 
mittee of the industry on request to the WPB has reported 28 
proposals for conservation of paper products alone. 

‘Adoption of the list of 28 items throughout the industry 
would achieve a 20 to 25 per cent saving in paper and paper- 
board annually, the committee estimates. Despite the econo- 
mies suggested, it is evident from the report that the com- 
mittee was strongly opposed to sacrifice of its present high 
standards of sanitation. 

“First on the list of suggested reforms is a general educa- 
tional program to make all employees paper conscious. 
Office workers should be reminded to reduce unnecessary 
correspondence, use half-sheet letterheads for short letters, 
eliminate envelopes from intra-plant correspondence and save 
old file sheets and waste for scratch work on unused portions. 

‘Attention of all plant employees should be called to paper 
usage, the report urges. One plant conserves by posting a 
display of all paper forms used by departments and asking 
everyone concerned with their use to recommend all conser- 
vation practices possible. Savings in paper sizes, weights 
and amounts used compensate for the time this survey con- 
sumes, the plant reports. 

“Typical economies are elimination of various smaller 
size cartons and of paper liners, circulars, inserts and labels 
wherever these are not needed for protection or vital instruc- 
tions. Re-use of paper and wood boxes is emphasized, with 
final salvage of waste for sale to paper dealers.” 

Widdicombe’s, Inc. of Los Angeles reported a new date nut 
cake package redesigned without tin. 

“In designing our new package,’ they wrote, ‘‘we dis- 
cussed with our supplier the approximate length of time he 
would be able to furnish us with tin. He said he did not know. 
Rather than take a chance on having to change the package 
later, we started out with something we knew we could get.” 

The result is a drum-shaped paper container with attrac- 
tive printing in keeping with the date content of the cake. 
Construction includes top and bottom disks of paper board 
fitted into a collar. 

The content is wrapped in moisture-proof cellophane for 
protection. The container is made from approximately 40 per 
cent less board than anything the company has used before 
and, they state, thickness of paper could be reduced still more 
without materially changing the general appearance or pro- 
tective features of the package. 

Packages for Junket products no longer have their foil 
dress and have appeared on the market in glassine. The 
wrapper is made of two thicknesses of glassine laminated 
with an adhesive. It is coated and has heat-sealed ends. 
The company reported that practically no change in mach- 
inery was necessary for this changeover except that of 
supplying heavier heating units, a redesign of folder castings 
and a readjustment to get the proper hold on the glassine 
paper. Glassine paper is much stiffer to fold than foil and 
therofore does not stay in place as well when folded unless 
such adjustment is made. 

Cannon Mills Co. wrote ‘‘We are making some rather 
revolutionary changes in the handling of our packaging which 
has shown surprising results. Our savings of necessary 
government materials run all the way from 25 to 100 per cent. 
It isn’t simply a question of saving basic materials we formerly 











John Jones, Clerk? 








It’s Sergeant 


Jones 


Today! 





Quick transitions from peacetime to war. 

. With this, multiplied millions of units 
of civilian and military goods that must 
utmost speed and 


be packaged with 


efficiency. 

If you are a user of S & S packaging equip- 
ment you are starting with a great advan- 
tage. And, one of our wartime jobs is to 


help you hold steadily to that lead. 


If it’s skilled service you need to push pro- 


. MI 9 > 
duction to the peak—call on us. [If it’s 
help in conversion of machines to new 
needs or new materials—call on us. [f it’s 


new machines you need—and your pro- 
duction is essential to the Nation—call 
on us. 

All our resources, save those being used in 
the 


We’re ready, anxious to help. 


direct service to Government, are 


yours fully. 
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PAPER BOX 
MACHINERY 


Phila., Pa. 


STOKE 


PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 


Frankford 





MACHINES 








SPEEDS TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS—15-30-60-120 PER MINUTE 
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Dropped from a Navy pon, it delivered 
its fragile contents safely . 


peyone 


























METAL EDGE 


STRONGEST PAPER BOX 


proves trustworthy para-trooper 


It was good news that the Metal Edge box used 
by Sharp & Dohme for packaging blood plasma 
for the Red Cross won top honors in its All- 
America classification. 


But it didn’t surprise anyone who witnessed 
the sensational Red Cross-Navy tests of that 
package at the Philadelphia Navy Yard last 
Fall. How these Metal Edge boxes can take it! 


If your product is used in the defense industries, 
you'll be particularly inter- 
ested to learn how well the 
strongest paper boxes serve 
a war economy. 


While if you are already 
looking ahead you'll want to 
know why so many industrial 
leaders turn to the Metal 
Edge packaging method for 
peace-time profits. 


ETAL yal 
NATIONAL METAL EDGE BOX CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A recent Metal Edge 
Packager tells the in- 
side story of the Navy- 
Red Cross tests of the 
1l-America award 
winner. Write for com- 
plimentary copy. 


334 No. 12th Street 
MODERN PACKAGING METHOD... 


STRONGEST PAPER BOX... Since 1887 


MAY ®* 1942 








Sy ime 


NEN ABLE ADHESIVES 


WY E are heartily in support of the 





“Master Craftsmen of the Set-Up Paper 
Box, Industry” in their national promo- 


tion campaign. 


The story of the set-up box has long 
needed telling. Industry must be told 
and strongly—the worth of this type of 


package. 


It is well to remember that behind every 
set-up box sales success is a properly 
formulated and well-made adhesive. 
More than any other, the set-up box 
depends on adhesives to hold the various 
parts together. If the adhesive fails, the 
result is a shapeless mass of board. 
Master craftsmen in the set-up box in- 


dustry know the value of good adhesives. 


That is why so many of them buy from 





Established 1866 


Union Paste Company 









1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE e HYDE PARK MASS. 
*This is the insignia of the Assn. of Nat'l Paper Box Manufacturers. 
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used, but of finding new uses for limited quantities of mate- 
rials we have not used in the past.” 

From The Bayer Co., Inc., manufacturers of aspirin and 
affiliated with Sterling Products, Inc., and Winthrop Chemical 
Co., came the following: ‘‘We still use hundreds of different 


sizes of individual cartons for sales packages, but are pre- 
pared to abandon these if it should be required. The use of 
cellophane, rubber hydrochloride sheeting or similar products 
We have substituted 
tinned containers with black metal, enameled on both sides. 
We are scouring the market for suitable substitutes in case 


has been in most cases eliminated. 


we should be required to abandon closures we employ at 
present.”’ 

Shulton, Inc., cosmetic house, is fulfilling government con 
tracts, but cannot divulge the nature of these contracts. 
Like other important beauty industries, they have cut down 
(1) effective 
changes in packing units for shipment, (2) changing from 


the use of cardboard 25 per cent through: 


shoulder type closures to telescopic closures, (3) in many cases 
eliminating platforms. 

The above, the company stated, has made no difference in 
the packages visible to the consumer. Closures on talcum 
containers are made of plastic rather than tin. Inasmuch as 
the company makes its own boxes from raw cardboard, they 
have been able to return the waste cardboard to be remade 
into new boxes. Similar plans have been made for saving 
other wastepaper. 

Hoffman’s, suppliers of packaged fertilizers, reports that 
it is now in a position to supply fertilizers to people interested 
in planting Victory gardens. 


Tinless Can 


Under the title ‘‘“Gone with the Tin,” Hills Bros., who 
forty-two years ago were first to vacuum pack coffee in cans, 
explained in an advertisement how, thanks to the can manu 
facturers of America, they have found a way to make vacuum 
cans for their coffee without tin. This has been accomplished 
blackplate 
actually a tinless can. 


by coating the same base with a synthetic 
enamel instead of vitally needed tin 
This was accompanied with copy explaining carefully to the 
consumer the important research that went into the develop- 
ment of this can and its excellent protective qualities equal 
to previous vacuum-packed tin cans. 

An idea of the tremendous conversion of American indus- 
try may be gained from the following: 

A manufacturer of merry-go-rounds is now making hooks 
used on plane packing cases. A lingerie manufacturer is 
A sales book company is making 
pilot log books for plane pilots. A wallpaper manufacturer 
A maker of corrugated paper 


making camouflage netting. 


is making incendiary bombs. 
machinery is doing subcontracted tool work for a contractor 
who is assembling gun sights and machining Diesel engine 
parts. A plant, formerly engaged in the manufacture of 
football uniforms, is now producing shoulder pads for infantry 
men to protect their shoulders in carrying trench mortars. 
A washing machine company is making 50-calibre antiair- 
A plant that once made railroad cars is 
A firm in an Eastern 


craft gun mounts. 
now one of the foremost shell factories. 
city which formerly was grinding out aluminum frying pans, 
egg poachers, radio dials and control devices is now converted 
to 100 per cent production of percussion caps, struts, flap 
hinges and other bits and pieces for aircraft. A manufacturer 
of drapery fixtures is making parts for incendiary bombs. A 
maker of fine gold wire for dental, optical, jewelry, watch 
making and electrical industries is now drawing the fine 

























/ Because a large part of our capacity is de- 


voted to building modifications of standard Consolidated machines 
for the U. S. Ordnance Department, we have had to limit the number 
of machines available to our civilian customers. We regret the in- 
convenience this has caused some of our old customers and assure 
them that we are making every effort to supply at least a part of their 
urgent needs. 


In dozens of factories all over the country, standard Consolidated 
machines are running 24 hours a day, speeding up the packaging of 
food, drug and chemical supplies for our Armed Forces and our 
civilian population as well—a vital service to national health and 
safety. 


Service on Consolidated machines already in operation is being 
maintained, and necessary repair parts are available. By exercising 
a little more care in operation and maintenance, many manufacturers 
are getting satisfactory production from old machines that in normal 
times would be due for replacement. This extra care pays dividends, 
and is a valuable contribution to our war effort. 


lhe 


EQUIPMENT 


Efficient, high-speed 
automatic machines for 
applying screw caps 


to jars, cans, or bot- 
tles of any size or 
shape. 1, 3 and 4- 
spindle models. Some 
have helicoid worm 
feed for handling 
liquids at high speeds. 
Others have both 
helicoid worm feed 
and adjustable head 
to accommodate a 
wide range of con- 
tainer sizes 


CONSOLIDATED PACKAGING MACHINERY CORP. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


1400 WEST AVENUE 








ENJOYABLE 
THE YEAR ’ROUND 


Take time out for a visit to The Chelsea, | 
Atlantic City's distinctive beachfront 
hotel. You'll find diversion, good-living, 
and good company—outside ocean-view 
rooms, sundecks, a beautiful dining room 
at the water's edge, superb French cuisine, 
sports, entertainment, game room, 
magnificent Bar. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 


DAILY RATES FROM 


50 
$3* ROOM ONLY & BATH 


Per Person—2in a room 


AGA Gil Rigor 
OO ke ES 
aa ry aug, OS a 7 


CITY 


BOARDWALK 





ATL 


JOEL WILLMAN © J. CHRISTIAN MYERS - JULIAN A. HILLMAN 








SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of 


CAN & BOTTLE 





CLOSURES 








)ET us quote you on your 
requirements. Hun- 
“dreds of dies and molds 
available for Essential Oil 
Cans, Sprinkler Tops, Screw 
Caps, Aluminum Capped Corks, 
Lead and Tin Coated Spouts, 
Metal Specialties. 80 years’ 
experience in meeting the needs 
of packagers. Call’ upon us 
for aid. 


CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR COMPANY 


NEW BRUNSWICK e 


NEW JERSEY 
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ANILINE PRINTING PRESSES » 


EWG 


Y 


& 


A specially designed unit for each and 
every purpose to which this new and 
popular process has been applied. One 
to four colors. Any widths. Units may 
be used with aniline inks, water sol- 
uble inks or soft oil inks. 


Specially designed sheeter for use with 
our presses with speed up to 300 lineal 
feet of sheeted stock per minute. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 








SUBSCRIPTION WARNING 


Pay your subscription agent only if he has 
our Authorization Card dated June 1, 1942. 


June 1:t, 1942 - 
_.JOHM..DOE SRN PACKAGING ond 
pt subscriptions erefor at reguier £0 
and to receive 


NoT GOOD AFTER 


payee d to ecce 
is authorized 70 
MODERN PLASTIC’ follows: 
Z; 1 year $5. — 
+1 egceipt for all of 
He is to give official rece aes 
aan GING or MODERN PI 
— eg Street, New York City 


Signed 


payment th 


2 Years $8. 
5 received Make your check 


Sigeed mlesman’s signature 





Make checks payable to 


MODERN PACKAGING 


Chanin Building, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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gold wire that is woven into gold braid and insignia for naval 





officers’ uniforms. 

In several parts of the country, the government has es- 
tablished exhibits of war production to give impetus to the 
program of spreading war manufacture into every available 
plant. One of these is located in Milwaukee. Another, 
known as the “‘bits and pieces” exhibit, is located in the 
Chanin Building, New York City. 


Credit: Widdicombe cake box: by The Gates Paper Co., Ltd. Art- 
work by Kenneth Wright. Labels by Western Label Co. Cellophane 
by Sylvania Industrial Corp. furnished through Blake, Moffitt and 
Towne. Junket wraps: laminated glassine by Westfield River 
Paper Co., Inc. Printed by Shellmar Products Co. 





Flexible production 


(Continued from page 93) At the opposite end of this floor 
is the multiple St. Joseph Aspirin packaging line which, be- 
cause of the huge sale of this product, has been developed to 
turn out 105 twelve-tablet tins per minute per machine. The 
entire line is automatic and receives tablets from the forming 
machines on the floor above. These are fed to filling machines 
which pass streams of filled tins to a single conveyor belt. 
These tins pass through a wrapping machine which seals 
each in cellophane, a cartoner which packs 12 to a box and, 
finally, wheel carts in which they move to the shipping room. 

Another high-speed development is the Penetro Cough Drop 
line which produces 220 packages per minute. Plough, Inc., 
recently added a one-cent package line for South American 
markets. Hot cough drop batches in this line come down a 
chute from the continuous cooker and kneading table above to 
a batch-rolling machine. The batches pass through a form- 
ing machine on to a vibrating wire belt where small loose 
particles are shaken off. At the end of the vibrating belt, the 
tablets transfer to a five-level to-and-fro belt which cools 
each tablet before passing it on to cartoning and cellophane 
wrapping machines. 

Contrasting with these lines is the semi-automatic Moroline 
Hair Tonic line, which, because of all-around foil labeling, can- 
not be handled practically on a machine basis. Thirty-two 
bottles per minute are produced here; all operations except 
filling are manual. 

Formerly, Plough, Inc., used a chute to the loading dock at 
the rear of the building, eliminating this when a time study 
revealed that breakage, case damage and the time required to 
lift heavy cartons at both ends were actually more expensive 
than wheeling products down the elevator on skid trucks. 

In another building, Moroline Petroleum Jelly, which is one 
of the large items, is laboratory-checked and, if O.K’d, it is 
then liquefied in the tank cars and the viscous material forced 
through pressure hoses to filling machines below. There is a 
continuous flow of packages to automatic cappers and labelers. 

Keeping its production and packaging facilities in step with 
the increasing demand for its products is one of the objectives 
toward which Plough, Inc., is constantly directing its efforts. 


Credit: Labelers by Economic Machinery Co. and Pneumatic 
Scale Corp., Ltd. Filling machines by The Karl Kiefer Machine 
Co. and F. B. Redington Co. Cartoners by R. A. Jones and Co. 
Cappers by Consolidated Packaging Machinery Corp. Conveyors 
by U.S. Bottlers Machinery Co. and The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cough drop fillers by U. S. Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc. 


























Let the War Reduce Your 
Gorce ta a Skeleton | 50 wnat? | 














The heck Sheeter 


will release hands for other work, because thru its great 
simplicity, it needs very little of the operators’ attention, 
once it is set. Especially when equipped with ELEC- 
TRIC EYE CONTROL are you freed from human 
element in your sheeting work. Amazing degrees of 
accuracy in ‘‘spot sheeting’’ work, plus profitably in- 
creased outputs. The need for doing your own sheet- 
ing is probably more acute now than ever before in your 
business history, and this because of present conditions. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 


13th & Callowhill Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: Roll-paper rewinding and 
slitting equipment. Reply to The Dyment 
Company, 1163 East 40th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CLOSURE MANUFACTURER requires 
services man experienced in metal cap or 
packaging supplies or machinery industry as 
salesman working from New York office. 
Salary basis. Address replies to Box 153, 
Modern Packaging, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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This Space Will Henceforth Be Devoted to 


Classified Advertisements. 

Classified advertisements may be inserted at the nominal 
rate. $5.00 per inch. Minimum space—1 inch. About 
six words per line, 10 lines per inch. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Will Be Restricted to Those 
of a Helpful Nature. 


Positions Wanted, Help Wanted, Lines Wanted are typical 
categories. 


Address: Classified Advertisements 
MODERN PACKAGING MAGAZINE 











122 East 42nd Street - New York City 





HUMITUBE MFG. CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A pioneer converter of Flat, Square and 
Satchel Bottom bags, plain and printed. 


i, Envelopes, pouches, cigar tubes and 
. / transparent drinking straws made of— 


cllophane) 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
OC) COLOR SURVEY REPORTS $C) SPECIMEN BOOK 


Direct Mail, Preducts, Packaging Showing 48 Colors 
and Space Advertising 


OC) COLOR FACTS SERIES CO EAGLE BLACKS 


Important data on the best colors 21 blacks correlated to the 
te use and why most commonty used stocks 


INDIVIDUAL 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





EAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TY 
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HOW TO WIN 
PRIZES 


and 


INFLUENCE 
NALES! 


a us a practical setting ... worthy of our silver” 
... was the problem posed by International Silver 
Company. 

A “package” worthy of a Top Award at the 11th 
Annual All-America Package Competition was North- 
ern Industrial Chemical Company’s solution to the 
problem. 


Once again Durez plastics have proved their versa- 
tility. The base of this ultra-modern buffet tray is 
molded Durez. What factors influenced the designer in 
his choice of materials? 


To begin with, the lustrous, satiny-smooth finish of 
Durez molding compounds possesses the “eye-appeal” 
fundamental to modern packaging. Impact strength is 
there, too... sufficient to stand up under the hard 
knocks of store display and home use. Durability is 
important, too...a silver-service is a life-time purchase! 


Finally, there’s the vital consideration of manufactur- 
ing economies. In this sphere, Durez has won out, time 
and time again, over other materials. Durez molds eas- 
ily with a fast cure, often cuts costs in “finishing” since 
the lustrous finish comes part and parcel with the origi- 
nal molding! 

Along with all industry, Durez is now engaged up to 
the hilt in the war effort .. . our materials are subject to 
priorities. In packaging, the Army and Navy have 
found Durez materials particularly suitable for exact- 
ing requirements. Check the versatility of Durez mold- 
ing compounds, point by point, against your require- 
ments. Better yet, if a specification has you 
baffled, consult with the engineers and 
chemists of the Durez laboratories... 
there’s a Durez plastic to fit your job! 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
1205 Walck Road N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





Photograph by Modern Packaging 











OBJECTIVE ... 





Industry's Number 1 job today is to win the 
war... to win it by increasing production 


far beyond ‘‘business as usual” limits. 


If you have a packaging problem it must be 
solved as quickly as possible. SHELLMAR 
can help you with your problem as it is 


helping others every day. 


True—we are confronted with the need to 
fit available materials to the job to be done. 
SHELLMAR recognizes that need and will 
continue to furnish the best possible pro- 


tection for food and other vital materials. 


SHELLMAR 


re Oo Oe £5 9 COMPANY 




















224 South Michigan Avenue MOUNT VERNON .. OHIO 3115 Empire State Bldg. 
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